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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—IIL* 


BY MARK TWAIN. 





PREFATORY NoOTE.—Mr. Clemens began to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving “Pier No. 70,” he concluded that a con- 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.—EpiTor N. A. R. 

VI. 

To-MorRow will be the thirty-sixth anniversary of our mar- 
riage. My wife passed from this life one year and eight months 
ago, in Florence, Italy, after an unbroken illness of twenty-two 
months’ duration. 

I saw her first in the form of an ivory miniature in her brother 
Charley’s stateroom in the steamer “ Quaker City,” in the Bay of 
Smyrna, in the summer of 1867, when she was in her twenty- 
second year. J saw her in the flesh for the first time in New 
York in the following December. She was slender and beautiful 
and girlish—and she was both girl and woman. She remained 
both girl and woman to the last day of her life. Under a grave 
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and gentle exterior burned inextinguishable fires of sympathy, 
energy, devotion, enthusiasm, and absolutely limitless affection. 
She was always frail in body, and she lived upon her spirit, whose 
hopefulness and courage were indestructible. Perfect truth, per- 
fect honesty, perfect candor, were qualities of her character which 
were born with her. Her judgments of people and things were 
sure and accurate. Her intuitions almost never deceived her. 
In her judgments of the characters and acts of both friends and 
strangers, there was always room for charity, and this charity 
never failed. J have compared and contrasted her with hundreds 
of persons, and my conviction remains that hers was the most 
perfect character I have ever met. And I may add that she 
was the most winningly dignified person I have ever known. Her 
character and disposition were of the sort that not only invites 
worship, but commands it. No servant ever left her service who 
deserved to remain in it. And, as she could choose with a glance 
of her eye, the servants she selected did in almost all cases de- 
serve to remain, and they did remain. She was always cheerful ; 
and she was always able to communicate her cheerfulness to others. 
During the nine years that we spent in poverty and debt, she 
was always able to reason me out of my despairs, and find a 
bright side to the clouds, and make me see it. In all that time, 
I never knew her to utter a word of regret concerning our altered 
circumstances, nor did I ever know her children to do the like. 
For she had taught them, and they drew their fortitude from her. 
The love which she bestowed upon those whom she loved took the 
form ‘of worship, and in that form it was returned—returned by 
relatives, friends and the servants of her household. It was a 
strange combination which wrought into one individual, so to 
speak, by marriage—her disposition and character and mine. 
She poured out her prodigal affections in kisses and caresses, 
and in a vocabulary of endearments whose profusion was always an 
astonishment to me. I was born reserved as to endearments of 
speech and caresses, and hers broke upon me as the summer waves 
break upon Gibraltar. I was reared in that atmosphere of re- 
serve. As I have already said, in another chapter, I never knew 
a member of my father’s family to kiss another member of it 
except once, and that at a death-bed. And our village was not a 
kissing community. The kissing and caressing ended with court- 
ship—along with the deadly piano-playing of that day. 
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She had the heart-free laugh of a girl. It came seldom, but 
when it broke upon the ear it was as inspiring as music. I 
heard it for the last time when she had been occupying her sick- 
bed for more than a year, and I made a written note of it at the 
time—a note not to be repeated. 

To-morrow will be the thirty-sixth anniversary. We were mar- 
ried in her father’s house in Elmira, New York, and went next 
day, by special train, to Buffalo, along with the whole Langdon 
family, and with the Beechers and the Twichells, who had sol- 
emnized the marriage. We were to live in Buffalo, where I was 
to be one of the editors of the Buffalo “ Express,” and a part 
owner of the paper. I knew nothing about Buffalo, but I had 
made my household arrangements there through a friend, by let- 
ter. I had instructed him to find a boarding-house of as re- 
spectable a character as my light salary as editor would com- 
mand. We were received at about nine o’clock at the station in 
Buffalo, and were put into several sleighs and driven all over 
America, as it seemed to me—for, apparently, we turned all the 
corners in the town and followed all the streets there were—I 
scolding freely, and characterizing that friend of mine in very 
uncomplimentary words for securing a boarding-house that ap- 
parently had no definite locality. But there was a conspiracy— 
and my bride knew of it, but I was in ignorance. Her father, 
Jervis Langdon, had bought and furnished a new house for us in 
the fashionable street, Delaware Avenue, and had laid in a cook 
end housemaids, and a brisk and electric young coachman, an 
Irishman, Patrick McAleer—and we were being driven all over 
that city in order that one sleighful of those people could have 
time to go to the house, and see that the gas was lighted all over 
it, and a hot supper prepared for the crowd. We arrived at last, 
and when I entered that fairy place my indignation reached 
high-water mark, and without any reserve I delivered my opinion 
to that friend of mine for being so stupid as to put us into a 
boarding-house whose terms would be far out of my reach. Then 
Mr. Langdon brought forward a very pretty box and opened it, 
and took from it a deed of the house. So the comedy ended very 
pleasantly, and we sat down to supper. 

The company departed about midnight, and left us alone in 
our new quarters. Then Ellen, the cook, came in to get orders 
for the morning’s marketing—and neither of us knew whether 
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beefsteak was sold by the barrel or by the yard. We exposed our 
ignorance, and Elten was full of Irish delight over it. Patrick 
McAleer, that brisk young Trishman, came in to get his orders 
for next day—and that was our first glimpse of him. .. . 

Our first child, Langdon Clemens, was born the 7th of No- 
vember, 1870, and lived twenty-two months. Susy was born the 
19th of March, 1872, and passed from life in the Hartford home, 
the 18th of August, 1896. With her, when the end came, were 
Jean and Katy Leary, and John and Ellen (the gardener and his 
wife). Clara and her mother and I arrived in England from 
around the world on the 31st of July, and took a house in Guild- 
ford. A week later, when Susy, Katy and Jean should have been 
arriving from America, we got a letter instead. 

It explained that Susy was slightly ill—nothing of consequence. 
But we were disquieted, and began to cable for later news. This 
was Friday. All day no answer—and the ship to leave South- 
ampton next day, at noon. Clara and her mother began packing, 
to be ready in case the news should be bad. Finally came a 
cablegram saying, “ Wait for cablegram in the morning.” This 
was not satisfactory—not reassuring. I cabled again, asking that 
the answer be sent to Southampton, for the day was now clos- 
ing. I waited in the post-office that night till the doors were 
closed, toward midnight, in the hope that good news might still 
come, but there was no message. We sat silent at home till one in 
the morning, waiting—waiting for we knew not what. Then we 
took the earliest morning train, and when we reached South- 
ampton the message was there. It said the recovery would be 
long, but certain. This was a great relief to me, but not to my 
wife. She was frightened. She and Clara went aboard the 
steamer at once and sailed for America, to nurse Susy. I re- 
mained behind to search for a larger house in Guildford. 

That was the 15th of August, 1896. Three days later, when 
my wife and Clara were about half-way across the ocean, I was 
standing in our dining-room thinking of nothing in particular, 
when a cablegram was put into my hand. It said, “Susy was 
peacefully released to-day.” 

It is one of the mysteries of our nature that a man, all un- 
prepared, can receive a thunder-stroke like that and live. There 
is but one reasonable explanation of it. The intellect is stunned 
by the shock, and but gropingly gathers the meaning of the words. 
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The power to realize their full import is mercifully wanting. 
The mind has a dumb sense of vast loss—that is all. It will 
take mind and memory months, and possibly years, to gather 
together the details, and thus learn and know the whole extent 
of the loss. A man’s house burns down. The smoking wreckage 
represents only a ruined home that was dear through years of 
use and pleasant associations. By and by, as the days and weeks 
go on, first he misses this, then that, then the other thing. And, 
when he casts about for it, he finds that it was in that house. 
Always it is an essential—there was but one of its kind. It 
cannot be replaced. It was in that house. It is irrevocably lost. 
He did not realize that it was an essential when he had it; he 
only discovers it now when he finds himself balked, hampered, 
by its absence. It will be years before the tale of lost essentials 
is complete, and not till then can he truly know the magnitude 
of his disaster. 

The 18th of August brought me the awful tidings. The 
mother and the sister were out there in mid-Atlantic, ignorant 
of what was happening; flying to meet this incredible calamity. 
All that could be done to protect them from the full force of the 
shock was done by relatives and good friends. They went down 
the Bay and met the ship at night, but did not show themselves 
until morning, and then only to Clara. When she returned to 
the stateroom she did not speak, and did not need to. Her 
mother looked at her and said: 

“ Susy is dead.” 

At half past ten o’clock that night, Clara and her mother com- 
pleted their circuit of the globe, and drew up at Elmira by 
the same train and in the same car which had borne them and me 
Westward from it one year, one month, and one week before. 
And again Susy was there—not waving her welcome in the glare 
of the lights, as she had waved her farewell to us thirteen 
months before, but lying white and fair in her coffin, in the house 
where she was born. 

The last thirteen days of Susy’s life were spent in our own 
house in Hartford, the home of her childhood, and always th 
dearest place in the earth to her. About her she had faithful old 
friends—her pastor, Mr. Twichell, who had known her from the 
cradle, and who had come a long journey to be with her; her 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Crane; Patrick, the 
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coachman; Katy, who had begun to serve us when Susy was a 
child of eight years; John and Ellen, who had been with us many 
years. Also Jean was there. 

At the hour when my wife and Clara set sail for America, 
Susy was in no danger. Three hours later there came a sudden 
change for the worse. Meningitis set in, and it was immediately 
apparent that she was death-struck. That was Saturday, the 15th 
of August. 

“That evening she took food for the last time,” (Jean’s letter 
to me). The next morning the brain-fever was raging. She 
walked the floor a little in her pain and delirium, then succumbed 
to weakness and returned to her bed. Previously she had found 
hanging in a closet a gown which she had seen her mother wear. 
She thought it was her mother, dead, and she kissed it, and cried. 
About noon she became blind (an effect of the disease) and be- 
wailed it to her uncle. 

From Jean’s letter I take this sentence, which needs no com- 
ment: 

“ About one in the afternoon Susy spoke for the last time.” 

It was only one word that she said when she spoke that last 
time, and it told of her longing. She groped with her hands and 
found Katy, and caressed her face, and said “ Mamma.” 

How gracious it was that, in that forlorn hour of wreck and 
ruin, with the night of death closing around her, she should 
have been granted that beautiful illusion—that the latest vision 
which rested upon the clouded mirror of her mind should have 
been the vision of her mother, and the latest emotion she 
should know in life the joy and peace of that dear imagined 
presence. 

About two o’clock she composed herself as if for sleep, and 
never moved again. She fell into unconsciousness and so re- 
mained two days and five hours, until Tuesday evening at seven 
minutes past seven, when the release came. She was twenty-four 
years and five months old. 

On the 23d, her mother and her sisters saw her laid to rest— 
she that had been our wonder and our worship. 

In one of her own books I find some verses which I will copy 
here. Apparently, she always put borrowed matter in quotation 
marks. These verses lack those marks, and therefore I take them 


to be her own: 
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Love came at dawn, when all the world was. fair, 
When crimson glories’ bloom and sun were rife; 
Love came at dawn, when hope’s wings fanned the air, 

And murmured, “I am life.” 


Love came at eve, and when the day was done, 

When heart and brain were tired, and slumber pressed; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 

And whispered, “I am rest.” 


The summer seasons of Susy’s childhood were spent at Quarry 
Farm, on the hills east of Elmira, New York; the other seasons 
of the vear at the home in Hartford. Like other children, she 
was blithe and happy, fond of play; wnlike the average of chil- 
dren, she was at times much given to retiring within herself, and 
trying to search out the hidden meanings of the deep things that 
make the puzzle and pathos of human existence, and in all the 
ages have baffled the inquirer and mocked him. As a little child 
aged seven, she was oppressed and perplexed by the maddening 
repetition of the stock incidents of our race’s fleeting sojourn 
here, just as the same thing has oppressed and perplexed maturer 
minds from the beginning of time. A myriad of men are born; 
they labor and sweat and struggle for bread; they squabble and 
scold and fight; they scramble for little mean advantages over 
exch other; age creeps upon them; infirmities follow; shames 
and humiliations bring down their prides and their vanities; 
those they love are taken from them, and the joy of life is turned 
to aching grief. The burden of pain, care, misery, grows heavier 
year by year; at length, ambition is dead, pride is dead; vanity 
is dead ; longing for release is in their place. It comes at last— 
the only unpoisoned gift earth ever had for them—and they 
vanish from a world where they were of no consequence; where 
they achieved nothing; where they were a mistake and a failure 
and a foolishness; there they have left no sign that they have 
existed—a world which will lament them a day and forget them 
forever. Then another myriad takes their place, and copies all 
they did, and goes along the same profitless road, and vanishes 
as they vanished—to make room for another, and another, and 
a million other myriads, to follow the same arid path through 
the same desert, and accomplish what the first myriad, and all 
the myriads that came after it, accomplished—nothing! 

“ Mamma, what is it all for?” asked Susy, preliminarily stating 
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the above details in her own halting language, after long brood- 
ing over them alone in the privacy of the nursery. 

A year later, she was groping her way alone through another 
sunless bog, but this time she reached a rest for her feet. For a 
week, her mother had not been able to go to the nursery, evenings, 
at the child’s prayer hour. She spoke of it—was sorry for it, and 
said she would come to-night, and hoped she could continue to 
come every night and hear Susy pray, as before. Noticing that 
the child wished to respond, but was evidently troubled as to how 
to word her answer, she asked what the difficulty was. Susy ex- 
plained that Miss Foote (the governess) had been teaching her 
about the Indians and their religious beliefs, whereby it ap- 
peared that they had not only a God, but several. This had set 
Susy to thinking. As a result of this thinking, she had stopped 
praying. She qualified this statement—that is, she modified it— 
saying she did not now pray “in the same way” as she had 
formerly done. Her mother said: 

“Tell me about it, dear.” 

“ Well, mamma, the Indians believed they knew, but now we 
know they were wrong. By and by, it can turn out that we are 
wrong. So now I only pray that there may be a God and a Heaven 
—or something better.” 

I wrote down this pathetic prayer in its precise wording, at the 
time, in a record which we kept of the children’s sayings, and 
my reverence for it has grown with the years that have passed 
over my head since then. Its untaught grace and simplicity are 
a child’s, but the wisdom and the pathos of it are of all the 
ages that have come and gone since the race of man has lived, 
and longed, and hoped, and feared, and doubted. 

To go back a year—Susy aged seven. Several times her mother 
said to her: 

“There, there, Susy, you mustn’t cry over little things.” 

This furnished Susy a text for thought. She had been break- 
ing her heart over what had seemed vast disasters—a broken 
toy; a picnic cancelled by thunder and lightning and rain; the 
mouse that was growing tame and friendly in the nursery caught 
and killed by the cat—and now came this strange revelation. 
For some unaccountable reason, these were not vast calamities. 
Why? How is the size of calamities measured? What is the 
rule? There must be some way to tell the great ones from the 
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small ones ; what is the law of these proportions? She examined the 
problem earnestly and long. She gave it her best thought from 
time to time, for two or three days—but it baffled her—defeated 
her. And at last she gave up and went to her mother for help. 

“Mamma, what is ‘ little things ’?” 

It seemed a simple question—at first. And yet, before the 
answer could be put into words, unsuspected and unforeseen 
difficulties began to appear. They increased; they multiplied ; 
they brought about another defeat. The effort to explain came to 
a standstill. Then Susy tried to help her mother out—with an 
instance, an example, an illustration. The mother was getting 
ready to go down-town, and one of her errands was to buy a 
long-promised toy-watch for Susy. 

“Tf you forgot the watch, mamma, would that be a little 
thing ?” 

She was not concerned about the watch, for she knew it would 
not be forgotten. What she was hoping for was that the answer 
would unriddle the riddle, and bring rest and peace to her per- 
plexed little mind. 

The hope was disappointed, of course—for the reason that the 
size of a misfortune is not determinable by an outsider’s measure- 
ment of it, but only by the measurements applied to it by the 
person specially affected by it. The king’s lost crown is a vast 
matter to the king, but of no consequence to the child. The 
lost toy is a great matter to the child, but in the king’s eyes it is 
not a thing to break the heart about. A verdict was reached, but 
it was based upon the above model, and Susy was granted leave to 
measure her disasters thereafter with her own tape-line. 

As a child, Susy had a passionate temper; and it cost her 
much remorse and many tears before she learned to govern it, 
but after that it was a wholesome salt, and her character was the 
stronger and healthier for its presence. It enabled her to be good 
with dignity; it preserved her not only from being good for 
vanity’s sake, but from even the appearance of it. In looking 
back over the long vanished years, it seems but natural and ex- 
cusable that I should dwell with longing affection and preference 
upon incidents of her young life which made it beautiful to us, 
and that I should let its few small offences go unsummoned and 
unreproached. 

In the summer of 1880, when Susy was just eight years of age, 
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the family were at Quarry Farm, as usual at that season of the 
year. Hay-cutting time was approaching, and Susy and Clara 
were counting the hours, for the time was big with a great event 
for them; they had been promised that they might mount the 
wagon and ride home from the fields on the summit of the 
hay mountain. This perilous privilege, so dear to their age and 
species, had never been granted them before. Their excitement 
had no bounds. They could talk of nothing but this epoch-making 
adventure, now. But misfortune overtook Susy on the very morn- 
ing of the important day. In a sudden outbreak of passion, she 
corrected Clara—with a shovel, or stick, or something of the sort. 
At any rate, the offence committed was of a gravity clearly beyond 
the limit allowed in the nursery. In accordance with the rule and 
custom of the house, Susy went to her mother to confess, and 
to help decide upon the size and character of the punishment 
due. It was quite understood that, as a punishment could have 
but one rational object and function—to act as a reminder, and 
warn the transgressor against transgressing in the same way 
again—the children would know about as well as any how to 
choose a penalty which would be rememberable and effective. 
Susy and her mother discussed various punishments, but none 
of them seemed adequate. This fault was an unusually serious 
one, and required the setting up of a danger-signal in the memory 
that would not blow out nor burn out, but remain a fixture there 
and furnish its saving warning indefinitely. Among the punish- 
ments mentioned was deprivation of the hay-wagon ride. It was 
noticeable that this one hit Susy hard. Finally, in the summing 
up, the mother named over the list and asked: 

“Which one do you think it ought to be, Susy ?” 

Susy studied, shrank from her duty, and asked: 

“ Which do you think, mamma ?” 

“Well, Susy, I would rather leave it-to you. You make the 
choice yourself.” 

It cost Susy a struggle, and much and deep thinking and 
weighing—but she came out where any one who knew her could 
have foretold she would. 

“Well, mamma, I’ll make it the hay-wagon, because you know 
the other things might not make me remember not to do it again, 
but if I don’t get to ride on the hay-wagon I can remember it 
easily.” 
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In this world the real penalty, the sharp one, the lasting one, 
never falls otherwise than on the wrong person. It was not I 
that corrected Clara, but the remembrance of poor Susy’s lost hay- 
ride still brings me a pang—after twenty-six years. 

Apparently, Susy was born with humane feelings for the 
animals, and compassion for their troubles. This enabled her 
to see a new point in an old story, once, when she was only six 
years old—a point which had been overlooked by older, and per- 
haps duller, people for many ages. Her mother told her the 
moving story of the sale of Joseph by his brethren, the staining of 
his coat with the blood of the slaughtered kid, and the rest of it. 
She dwelt upon the inhumanity of the brothers; their cruelty to- 
ward their helpless young brother; and the unbrotherly treachery 
which they practised upon him; for she hoped to teach the child a 
lesson in gentle pity and mercifulness which she would remember. 
Apparently, her desire was accomplished, for the tears came into 
Susy’s eyes and she was deeply moved. Then she said: 

“ Poor little kid!” 

A child’s frank envy of the privileges and distinctions of its 
elders is often a delicately flattering attention and the reverse 
of unwelcome, but sometimes the envy is not placed where the 
beneficiary is expecting it to be placed. Once, when Susy was 
seven, she sat breathlessly absorbed in watching a guest of ours 
adorn herself for a ball. The lady was charmed by this homage; 
this mute and gentle admiration; and was:happy in it. And 
when her pretty labors were finished, and she stood at last perfect, 
unimprovable, clothed like Solomon in all his glory, she paused, 
confident and expectant, to receive from Susy’s tongue the tribute 
that was burning in her eyes. Susy drew an envious little sigh 
and said: 

“T wish I conld have crooked teeth and spectacles !” 

Once, when Susy was six months along in her eighth year, she 
did something one day in the presence of company, which sub- 
jected her to criticism and reproof. Afterward, when she was 
alone with her mother, as was her custom she reflected a little 
while over the matter. Then she set up what I think—and what 
the shade of Burns would think—was a quite good philosophical 
defence. 

“Well, mamma, you know I didn’t see myself, and so I 
couldn’t know how it looked.” 
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In homes where the near friends and visitors are mainly 
literary people-—lawyers, judges, professors and clergymen—the 
children’s ears become early familiarized with wide vocabularies. 
It is natural for them to pick up any words that fall in their 
way; it is natural for them to pick up big and little ones in- 
discriminately; it is natural for them to use without fear any 
word that comes to their net, no matter how formidable it may 
be as to size. As a result, their talk is a curious and funny 
musketry clatter of little words, interrupted at intervals by the 
heavy artillery crash of a word of such imposing sound and size 
that it seems to shake the ground and rattle the windows. Some- 
times the child gets a wrong idea of a word which it has picked 
up by chance, and attaches to it a meaning which impairs its 
usefulness—but this does not happen as often as one might ex- 
pect it would. Indeed, it happens with an infrequency which may 
be regarded as remarkable. As a child, Susy had good fortune 
with her large words, and she employed many of them. She 
made no more than her fair share of mistakes. Once when she 
thought something very funny was going to happen (but it 
didn’t), she was racked and torn with laughter, by anticipation. 
But, apparently, she still felt sure of her position, for she said, 
“Tf it had happened, I should have been transformed [trans- 
ported] with glee.” 

And earlier, when she was a little maid of five years, she in- 
formed a visitor that she had been in a church only once, and that 
was the time when Clara was “ crucified ” [christened]... . 

In Heidelberg, when Susy was six, she noticed that the Schloss 
gardens were populous with snails creeping all about everywhere. 
One day she found a new dish on her table and inquired concern- 
ing it, and learned that it was made of snails. She was awed and 
impressed, and said: 

“ Wild ones, mamma ?” 

She was thoughtful and considerate of others—an acquired 
quality, no doubt. No one seems to be born with it. One hot day, 
at home in Hartford, when she was a little child, her mother bor- 
rowed her fan several times (a Japanese one, value five cents), 
refreshed herself with it a moment or two, then handed it back 
with a word of thanks. Susy knew her mother would use the 
fan all the time if she could do it without putting a deprivation 
upon its owner. She also knew that her mother could not be 
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persuaded to do that. A relief must be devised somehow; Susy 
devised it. She got five cents out of her money-box and carried 
it to Patrick, and asked him to take it down-town (a mile and a 
half) and buy a Japanese fan and bring it home. He did it— 
and thus thoughtfully and delicately was the exigency met and 
the mother’s comfort secured. It is to the child’s credit that she 
did not save herself expense by bringing down another and more 
costly kind of fan from up-stairs, but was content to act upon 
the impression that her mother desired the Japanese kind—con- 
tent to accomplish the desire and stop with that, without troubling 
about the wisdom or unwisdom of it. 

Sometimes, while she was still a child, her speech fell into 
quaint and strikingly expressive forms. Once—aged nine or 
ten—she came to her mother’s room, when her sister Jean was 4 
baby, and said Jean was crying in the nursery, and asked if she 
might ring for the nurse. Her mother asked : 

“Is she crying hard ?’—meaning cross, ugly. 

“Well, no, mamma. It is a weary, lonesome cry.” 

It is a pleasure to me to recall various incidents which reveal 
the delicacies of feeling that were so considerable a part of her 
budding character. Such a revelation came once in a way which, 
while creditable to her heart, was defective in another direction. 
She was in her eleventh year then. Her mother had been making 
the Christmas purchases, and she allowed Susy to see the presents 
which were for Patrick’s children. Among these was a handsome 
sled for Jimmy, on which a stag was painted ; also, in gilt capitals, 
the word “Deer.” Susy was excited and joyous over everything, 
until she came to this sled. Then she became sober and silent— 
yet the sled was the choicest of all the gifts. Her mother was 
surprised, and also disappointed, and said: 

“Why, Susy, doesn’t it please you? Isn’t it fine?” 

Susy hesitated, and it was plain that she did not want to say 
the thing that was in her mind. However, being urged, she 
brought it haltingly out: . 

“Well, mamma, it is fine, and of course it did cost a good deal 
—but—but—why should that be mentioned ?” 

Seeing that she was not understood, she reluctantly pointed 
to that word “Deer.” It was her orthography that was at 
fault, not her heart. She had inherited both from her mother. 

: Marx Twain. 
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THE GREAT REFORMS SECURED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY WAYNE MAC VEAGH. 





We have been often told that it is the unexpected which hap- 
pens; and certainly nothing could have been more unexpected to 
those who, for an entire generation, have been endeavoring to 
secure the restoration of government by the people to the voters 
of the imperial Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, than the thor- 
oughgoing and far-reaching changes which have been so unexpect- 
edly introduced there, and which have completely reversed the 
evil political conditions which for many years have existed in 
that State. 

The readers of this REVIEW were told, in the number for last 
January, of the overwhelming victory for honest politics which 
had just been won, not only in the cities of Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia, but throughout the entire State, and of the overthrow, 
at the polls, of the corrupt and criminal organization of which 
the majority masqueraded as Republicans while the minority 
masqueraded as Democrats, which organizations had so long 
dishonored Pennsylvania; for the Democratic annex to the Re- 
publican organization was quite as corrupt and criminal as that 
organization itself. In that article, the numerous sources of 
strength possessed by these so-called organizations were set forth 
in detail, and it was there declared that: 

“Tt is not the persons, but the system which is the object of attack, 
and against the system the attack ought to be relentlessly maintained 
until the last vestige of it is driven out of American politics. ‘ Boss- 
ism’ has indeed been the curse of our politics for a long while past; 
and, if ‘government of the people, by the people and for the people’ 
is to continue, that evil system, leading to all abhorrent forms of de- 
bauchery, corruption -and degradation of the public service, must absv- 
lutely disappear. In striving for its disappearance, however, there is 
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no need for undue condemnation of those who are responsible for its 
continuance, if they will abandon their evil ways, and placing themselves 
upon an equality with all other persons desiring to enter the public 
service, submit their qualifications to the impartial judgment of the 
vcters; but, with less than that concession, no true friend of honest 
politics can ever be satisfied.” 


It was added: 


“The confederates of the evil system we are considering ought not 
to be too severely blamed. ‘The long condition of base and degrading 
bondage has been slowly doing its evil work upon their character. It 
had, of course, grown by what it fed upon. Its demoralizing influence 
had spread into every hamlet of the Commonwealth, for everywhere 
could be found some person, more or less influential, who was a 
beneficiary or hoped to be a beneficiary, in one way or other, of this 
powerful combination; while the country press was generally subsidized 
by it, so that it seemed chimerical to imagine that men no longer 
young and tired of the strifes and antagonisms of life, would live to 
witness the redemption of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania from their 
low-minded and craven-hearted servitude.” 


These wise words of Secretary Taft in reference to Ohio were 
quoted : 


“Those who brought about. the defeat of the machine cannot afford 
to lie back on their oars and think they have won a lasting victory. 
They have merely carried the first entrenchments. What is needed is 
the earnest attention and work of young men entering politics, with 
the unselfish desire to make them better, and who will strive for 
open conventions and a free choice by the people of all candidates for 
office. Such a victory will not be completed for several years.” 


Indeed, to thoughtful men, however much encouraged by the 
splendid result of the strenuous conflict which lasted in Pennsy]- 
vania from May to November of last year, the prospect of 
thorough success was even less encouraging than it seemed 
to Secretary Taft in Ohio. It is, indeed, doubtful if a 
corrupt and degrading political system was ever so strongly en- 
trenched as that which Senator Quay, on his death, bequeathed 
to his successors in the management of the Republican party and 
its Democratic annex in Pennsylvania. It possessed unlimited 
control of free transportation for all who would serve it, and the 
baneful influence of this source of corruption could hardly be 
exaggerated. It reached everywhere, and it alone was sufficient 
to hold to their allegiance to the bosses of both corrupt organiza- 
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tions many thousands of active workers in the party ranks. Even 
subordinate henchmen in unimportant districts were able to 
transport the families of their subordinates free of cost wherever 
they wished to go, while members of the city councils of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg used this source of graft without limit, 
and often obtained tickets, not to be used for travel, but to be 
sold for their money value for the benefit of their retainers. Then, 
too, these organizations had entire control of the State treasury. 
By the corrupt use of the moneys of the State they had previously 
driven two cashiers to suicide, and at the psychological moment 
of the canvass of last year the third victim of their wrong-doing 
killed himself. It is believed that every depository of the State 
moneys poured money into their lap in return for the favors thus 
accorded. 

They also had the entire force of national office-holders through- 
cut the State, as they absolutely controlled their appointments to 
office; while the same fact was true of almost every office-holder 
within the State, ranging from the mayors of cities to the janitors 
of public buildings. They controlled the higher ranges of the 
public service as well, and almost all of the judges on the bench, 
State and national, owed their places to their favor. Meanwhile, 
what are called the financial interests were closely allied with 
them, because they held in their hands the giving or withholding 
of the franchises for public-service corporations, whether of 
greater or lesser value, many of which had been or might be 
chartered to rob the public under the thin disguise of watered 
securities. 

In addition to all these sources of strength, the evil system had 
gradually grown up, as has been so fully shown in the insurance 
investigations of New York, of allowing corporations, no matter 
what was the business in which they were engaged, to make large 
contributions of money to political organizations at each recurring 
election; so that their treasuries were always overflowing, and 
they were thus enabled to make grants of money to their sup- 
porters whenever the occasion justified it. It can easily be 
imagined, therefore, how unassailable these serried cohorts of 
dishonest politicians of both parties, herded together for the single 
purpose of robbing the people, had become, and how distant 
seemed, even to the most hopeful spirits, the day when their de- 
struction could be fairly expected. The contest was likely to 
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extend certainly over many years; and the main hope of success 
was in continued, and still continued, appeals to the innate moral 
sense of the voters, until the majority of them were convinced 
that the Eighth Commandment was of imperative obligation in 
politics as well as in all the other relations of life. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest possible surprise that the 
victors in the contest of last year, within a week after their victory, 
learned that Governor Pennypacker, who had been chosen for that 
office by the late Senator Quay alone, and had been nominated 
and elected by these organizations in obedience to Senator Quay’s 
commands, had called an extra session of the Legislature, and had 
indicated, among other subjects for legislation: an Act providing 
for a thorough reform in the management of the State treasury 
in the interest of the taxpayers; an Act providing for the per- 
sonal registration of voters; an Act providing for the better gov- 
ernment of large cities; and Acts abolishing fees and establishing 
fixed salaries in the offices of the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and the Insurance Commissioner, both of which departments had 
been the objects of vigorous assault during the canvass. 

It was at once seen, and with the greatest delight, that here was 
a beginning for such legislation as would at least tend to lessen 
some of the evils under which the people had been so long groan- 
ing without prospect of relief. We had hardly recovered from 
the agreeable surprise of this first important step, when the 
President and Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
startled us still more agreeably by decreeing the drastic and ab- 
solute abolition of free transportation over their lines from 
December 31, 1905. As this action was promptly followed by 
the other railroads of the State, it was at once apparent that a 
most serious blow was thus struck at the system which had been 
so long assuming to itself the right to govern Pennsylvania as 
its members thought to be for their own personal interest. In- 
deed, it may well be doubted whether any step since taken has 
been so fruitful of advantage to the cause of honest politics as 
this action of the railroad companies in abolishing passes; for 
it at once reduced, with reference to transportation at least, every 
leader, as well as every henchman, of these organizations to the 
same level on which their fellow citizens stood; that is, each of 
them from the first day of January, 1906, would have to march 
to the ticket-office and buy his ticket and pay for it. 
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Before the delight at this action had fully subsided, Governor 
Pennypacker issued an additional proclamation, adding to the 
subjects for legislation at the special session: Laws to regulate 
the primary elections; to establish a civil-service system ; to desig- 
nate the uses to which moneys may be applied by candidates, 
political managers, and committees, in political campaigns, both 
for nominations and elections; and to require the managing com- 
mittees and managers of all political parties to file, with a desig- 
nated official, at the close of each campaign, a detailed statement 
in writing, accompanied by affidavits of the amounts collected and 
the purposes for which they were expended. 

And now, at last, the good bark of State was started on a hope- 
ful voyage, and it only remained to see how far the Legislature, 
when it met, would comply with the evident wishes of the Governor 
to meet the demands of the people for thoroughgoing and far- 
reaching reform legislation. For it must be remembered that the 
sincerity of the Legislature was even more thoroughly and more 
justly distrusted than that of the Governor had been. They had, 
indeed, but a few months before held high revel at the State 
Capitol, not only violating all the principles of sound and honest 
government, but violating them with an insolence which made 
their misconduct the harder to bear. It is not too much to say 
that they ran riot in legislative misconduct, and that it seemed 
as if there was no action looking to the plunder of the people, 
and to their further degradation while being plundered, which a 
majority of those legislators would not have enjoyed enacting. 

The reformers, however, showed a practical sagacity in the 
presence of this crisis for which they cannot be too highly praised. 
Young men, new to the political field, acted as if they were trained 
veterans in politics; for, taking the Governor at his word and 
assuming that the Legislature would act upon his proclamations 
in good faith, they devoted themselves, in season and out of sea- 
son, to the task of formulating the measures which he had in- 
dicated were to be the subjects of the session, so as to secure for 
the people the best possible results in case their enactment could 
be secured. 

The story of their success is so astonishing as to be almost in- 
credible. The extra session assembled at the State Capitol on 
January 15th, 1906, and adjourned thirty days thereafter; and 
vet, in that short interval it placed upon the statute-books laws 
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which have transformed the political life of Pennsylvania, by 
opening the avenues of political preferment to every man in the 
State who wishes to serve the public, and enabling him to appeal 
to the confidence of his fellow citizens, free from the slightest 
concession to any master. So that when they had adjourned, and 
the laws they had enacted had been approved by the Governor, 
the great blessing of government by the people had been restored 
to the citizens; and government by bosses had been obliterated, 
unless a majority of the voters prefer such government. 

The first act of importance was an act for the better govern- 
ment of cities of the first class, which greatly strengthened the 
permanency of tenure of competent and faithful employees, by 
eliminating all political consideration; and then it enacted this 
drastic provision : 


“No officer, clerk or employee of any city of the first class or of any 
department, trust or commission thereof, shall be a member of, or 
delegate or alternate to, any political convention, nor shall he be 
present at any such convention except in the performance of his of- 
ficial duty. No officer, clerk or employee of any city of the first 
class, or of any department, trust or commission thereof, shall serve 
as a member of, or attend the meetings of, any committee of any 
political party or take any active part in political management or in 
political campaigns, or use his office to influence political movements or 
influence the political action of any officer, clerk or employee of any 
such city department, trust or commission.” 


This cut up by the roots one of the most offensive manifesta- 
tions of the power of the organizations, that of using for their 
own political purposes persons employed and paid to serve the 
public only; so that political conventions in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg were, in many cases, as absolutely controlled by the 
office-holders as if no other citizens had a right to participate in 
them. 

There had also long existed an odious system of assessing, by 
means of some of the employees, all the other employees of the 
cities of Pittsburg and Philadelphia such percentage of their 
salaries as ‘the persons in control of the organizations chose to 
demand from them; and the next act of the Legislature struck 
down this abuse by enacting that: 


“No officer, clerk or employee under the government of any city of 
the first class within this Commonwealth shall, directly or indirectly, 
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demand, solicit, collect or receive, or be in any manner concerned in 
demanding, soliciting, collecting or receiving, any assessment, sub- 
scription or contribution, whether voluntary or involuntary, intended 
for any political purpose whatever.” 


They next proceeded to lift the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, as they subsequently lifted that of the Insurance 
Commissioner, out of the realm of graft, by affixing to each office 
a definite, lawful salary, and requiring all other fees and per- 
quisites of every kind whatever to ba turned into the public 
treasury,—reforms which had been long vainly demanded. 

The next act was of far greater importance than either of the 
preceding, and in itself alone would constitute a reversal of the 
base conditions under which the people of Pennsylvania have been 
living for more than a generation; for it provides a uniform 
method of electing, at primary elections, the officers of all parties 
and their delegates to State and national conventions, as well as 
of making nominations for public offices. It also provides for the 
payment of the expenses of these primary elections, and makes 
violations of its provisions misdemeanors, with adequate punish- 
ment therefor. 

It will be seen, therefore, that nominating conventions are 
abolished. Such conventions had, in the early history of the 
country, faithfully served the purpose of fairly expressing the 
wishes of a majority of the voters of each party; but during the 
years in which political grafters had been consolidating their 
system, these gatherings had become mere instruments in their 
hands for giving nominations to such persons only as they knew 
would serve them without conscience and without question. And 
all classes of officials, from Senators of the United States down to 
coroners in counties, have been named in the same autocratic 
manner and with the same contemptuous disregard of the rights 
of the voters to be heard upon the subject. This system had so 
far eaten out the spirit of independence natural to the American 
breast that for years past hardly anybody seriously thought of 
offering himself as a candidate for any office in Pennsylvania, 
unless he could secure the support of the acknowledged masters 
of his party. With that support he was sure of nomination, and 
without it he knew he had no chance whatever of receiving it. 
The law under consideration has destroyed those conditions; and, 
after it takes effect, any citizen may freely appeal to his fellow 
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citizens for their support for any office in their gift; for, if a 
sufficient number of his fellow citizens indicate their preference 
for him at the primary elections, he will be the nominee of his 
party ; and if not, he will have been given a free field and a fair 
fight, and that is all any honest man ought to ask. 

The Act in question does not extend to the nomination of can- 
didates for the United States Senate, but the State of Oregon 
has enacted an admirable and practicable law governing that 
subject, and there is no reasonable doubt that such a law will 
be presented at the next session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
and will be adopted. Even, however, if no such law is passed, 
the voters at the primaries to nominate members of the Legisla- 
ture, can express their preference for United States Senator, and 
their wishes would be sure to be respected. If that is done, every 
office in the gift of the voters of Pennsylvania will be restored to 
their own absolute control, if they see fit to exercise such control ; 
and of course all free government depends, in the last analysis, 
upon the willingness of the citizens to give enough of their time 
and thought and labor to secure the best men for any office in 
their gift. All that legislation can do is to remove from their 
path the artificial obstacles to the expression of their will which 
the cunning and greed of professional politicians have so long 
interposed, and in Pennsylvania those obstacles are now removed. 

The next subject with which the Legislature dealt was that of 
the scandals and suicides which had arisen from the partisan 
manipulation of the State treasury and the great funds at its 
disposal for deposit. Here, also, the members seem to have acted 
in good faith, and to have provided a reasonably safe and con- 
servative measure for preventing those sacred funds from being 
hereafter, as they have. been in the past, the plaything of the 
organizations, and of safeguarding them in the interest of the 
people to whom they belong. 

They next turned their attention to providing a method for 
the personal registration of voters in all the considerable cities 
of the State, including cities of the first, second and third classes. 
The frauds at the elections in our great cities have long been a 
subject of cynical and contemptuous boasting by the members of 
both organizations. For more than a quarter of a century, they 
have simply treated the ballot-boxes as a means whereby they 
eould provide any majority for any candidate, or for any proposi- 
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tion submitted to the voters which they thought desirable. In- 
deed, the history of frauds upon the ballot in Philadelphia, if 
ever compiled by those conversant with the subject, will present 
one of the most deplorable records in the history of human de- 
pravity. The ballot-box is to the good citizen what the com- 
munion-table is to the good Christian. It is a sacred thing. And 
yet for long years it has been polluted and degraded with an 
impudent cynicism which is beyond belief. By the Act in ques- 
tion, which is very carefully and elaborately drawn, the commis- 
sion of any fraud upon the ballot-box for the future has been 
made so difficult, as well as so dangerous, as to make it an un- 
profitable occupation even for the most hardened criminal. The 
Act required the Governor to appoint, not later than June 15th, 
1906, a Board of Registration Commissioners for each of said 
cities, and it is due to Governor Pennypacker to say that he has 
discharged this important duty in a manner which met the ap- 
proval of every fair-minded citizen; for he selected gentlemen of 
unblemished character, fairly representative of each of the polit- 
ical parties; and it can hardly be doubted that hereafter each 
qualified elector in those cities will be allowed to vote once and 
once only, and to have his vote honestly counted, and none other 
than such qualified electors will be allowed to approach the 
polling-place. 

Then, in due course, we reach another act of great public 
utility. It is an act to regulate nomination and election expenses, 
and to require an account of all such expenses to be filed, and 
providing penalties for any violation of its provisions. It is a 
careful and searching piece of legislation, clearly defining what 
expenses are admissible and excluding all others, and allowing, 
upon the demand of a proper number of electors, a public audit of 
any such expenditures. So that hereafter, if there is an adequate 
public spirit to enforce the provisions of the Act, which ought 
not to be doubted, nobody can use a dollar for an improper pur- 
pose in the State of Pennsylvania, to secure either his nomina- 
tion or his election to any office. 

The last Act in the series is, perhaps, of equal importance with 
any of the others; for it is an admirable Act, applying true, 
practical, sensible civil-service methods to all appointments to 
subordinate offices in the cities of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. It 
was very carefully drafted by gentlemen thoroughly familiar with 
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the subject, who have been for years vainly endeavoring to secure 
euch legislation; and there is every guarantee, from the character 
of the members of the Civil Service Boards, that its provisions 
will be carried into full effect. To all persons who are familiar 
with the very great advantages which have accrued to the national 
service from the existence of the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, it will be a source of unfeigned gratification that an 
Act similar in scope and purpose to the Act of Congress establish- 
ing that Commission has now lifted the subordinate employees 
of those great cities out of their degrading servitude to political 
masters, and placed them upon the plane of self-respecting serv- 
ants of the public, with a tenure secured to them so long as they 
are capable of discharging their duties and devote themselves to 
those duties with proper assiduity. 

Such, in brief outline, are the welcome and happy changes which 
have taken place in the political conditions in Pennsylvania since 
the present year began: first, the abolition of passes; then the pla- 
cing of the offices of the Secretary of the Commonwealth and the 
Insurance Commissioner upon an honorable and honest basis of 
salary only; then an Act compelling the officers and employees of 
the great cities to attend to the duties for which they are paid by 
all the taxpayers, and to desist from meddling with politics and 
from taking any active part in political management or in po- 
litical campaigns; then an Act prohibiting any officer, clerk or 
employee of such city from soliciting or receiving any assessment, 
subscription or contribution, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
intended for any political purpose whatever; then the invaluable 
Act abolishing nominating conventions, and providing for nomi- 
nations at primary elections by the voters themselves and under 
the same safeguards as are provided for elections to office; then 
the Act to protect the State treasury from further depredations 
by politicians and conserving the public moneys to be used only 
in the public interest; then the Act providing for the personal 
registration of voters in all the considerable cities of the Com- 
monwealth, so as to make tampering with the ballot-boxes or the 
casting of illegal votes so difficult, as well as so dangerous, as to 
be practically unprofitable, if not absolutely impossible; then 
the Act regulating the expenditures of any candidate for either 
nomination or election and containing this most important pro- 
vision : 
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“No officer of any corporation, whether incorporated under the laws 
of this or any other State, or any foreign country, except corporations 
formed for political purposes, shall pay, give or lend, or authorize 
to be paid, given or lent, any money or other valuable thing belonging 
to such corporation to any candidate or to any political committee for 
the payment of any election expenses whatever.” 


Finally, came the Act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the cities of Pittsburg and Philadelphia, making violation of 
its provisions a misdemeanor and providing penalties for such 
violation. 

Surely, it is not too much to say that these laws, taken together 
and in connection with the abolition of passes by the railroad 
companies, have effected what may be fairly called a political 
transformation in Pennsylvania. It is, of course, very likely that 
errors or omissions will be discovered in some or all of these laws 
sufficiently grave to require additional legislation, and great care 
ought therefore to be observed by the voters when deciding upon 
the persons to whom shal] be committed the government of the 
State, in both its executive and legislative departments; for none 
but sincere friends of honest politics ought to be entrusted with 
any office whatever. These admirable laws, indeed, like most 
other good things in this world, are not automatic, and they will 
require the self-denying patriotism of all good citizens, in season 
and out of season, to make them thoroughly effective. Their 
mere enactment, however, has already had a most excellent effect 
upon the politics of the Commonwealth. 

The platforms presented to the voters for their choice by all 
the parties soliciting their suffrage this fall are of an admirable 
character, professing allegiance to excellent principles of govern- 
ment, and demanding the enactment of such additional legisla- 
tion as the public interest may seem to require; and upon those 
platforms each party has nominated unexceptionable candidates ; 
so that for the first time for many years, in the political history 
of Pennsylvania, it may be truly said that every ticket presents 
the names of gentlemen who can be supported by their fellow 
citizens with reasonable faith that, if elected, they will discharge 
the duties committed to them free from allegiance to any master, 
and with a view only to the interests of the public as they under- 
stand them. It is, therefore, in very truth, a return to govern- 
ment by the people, but the people must take care of their own 
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government. They must attend the primary elections, and exer- 
cise their choice among the candidates; and they must attend the 
elections themselves, to discharge their duty as good citizens by 
voting for such candidates as they believe best represent the true 
welfare of the great State of which they ought to be again proud 
to be electors. 

The years which bring the philosophic mind bring also a sense 
of proportion and a serenity of spirit which enable one to cast all 
personal ambitions and all personal animosities into “ the limbo 
of forgotten things.” In discussing, therefore, the subject of this 
paper, if any expressions which appear to be unduly strong have 
found their way into it, they are inspired, not by ill feeling 
towards individuals, but only by that hatred of political corrup- 
tion which has had more or less complete possession of the writer 
all his life. There is not a person in any degree responsible for 
the evils which are herein condemned whose political advance- 
ment, if honestly and fairly won in an open field and a fair fight, 
would give rise to any criticism, except criticism of the electors 
for the lack of wisdom in their choice. But now that the field 
is open and the fight is fair, it is for the voters to choose the 
candidates they prefer, and they will do so. 

These great reforms have come so suddenly that it is 
not easy to believe in their existence or, if they exist, 
in their beneficence; but there they are and they speak for 
themselves. It is true that they have come too late to be of 
service to many of the veteran fighters in the cause of honest 
politics; but, happily, they have come in time to enable some of 
the elders and all younger men to challenge the judgment of an 
unbossed and unbought electorate upon their fitness for the offices 
to which they aspire. Such a consummation is an ample recom- 
pense for all past labors, arduous and seemingly hopeless as they 
were, and its blessings are fitly recognized only by reverently 
thanking God that we have been spared as free men to again 
salute the free Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Wayne Mac Veacu. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE DRAGO 
DOCTRINE. 


BY GEORGE WINFIELD SCOTT, LL.B., PH.D., CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON. 





On July 21st, the representatives of twenty-one American 
States convened at Rio de Janeiro for the third session of the 
International Conference of American States. 

The last Conference was held in Mexico City, and lasted from 
October 22nd, 1901, to January 22nd, 1902—just three months. 
At that Conference, three important agreements were formulated 
relative to arbitration and the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes: First, a protocol to adhere to the Hague Convention of 
1899 (it will be remembered that Mexico and the United States 
were the only American states invited to the Hague Conference) ; 
second, a treaty of compulsory arbitration, which was signed by 
ten delegations and has since been ratified by six of the Republics; 
third, a treaty for the arbitration of “all claims for pecuniary 
loss or damage,” which was afterwards ratified by six of the 
states, including the United States. This treaty was to be opera- 
tive for five years from the date it should be ratified by five of 
the American states. It went into force March 24th, 1905. 

At the recent Conference at Rio de Janeiro, only one new ques- 
tion relative to the modes for settling international disputes was 
scheduled for discussion. It read: 

“A resolution recommending that the second Peace Conference at 
The Hague be requested to consider whether and, if at all, to what 
extent the use of force for the collection of public debts is admissible.” 

This question may be said to have had its origin in the war 
which Great Britain, Germany and Italy made against Venezuela, 
in 1902, toforce the acknowledgement and payment of the pecuniary 
claims which their respective subjects held against Venezuela. 
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At that time, Dr. Luis Drago, Minister of Foreign Relations 
of the Argentine Republic, addressed a communication to the 
United States relative to the forcible collection by a foreign state 
of the public debt owned by its subjects. Dr. Drago seems to have 
expressed no doubts about the legal right of creditor states to 
force the payment of those pecuniary claims which have their 
origin in the ownership of the bonds of a debtor state. He merely 
sought to have the United States adopt, as supplementary to its 
Monroe Doctrine policy, a further policy to the effect “that the 
public debt [of an American state] cannot occasion armed inter- 
vention, nor in any wise the actual occupation of the territory of 
American nations, by an European power.” 

Dr. Drago called attention to the fact that “ the collection of 
loans by force implies territorial occupation to make it effective; 
that territorial occupation means the suppression of the Gov- 
ernments of the countries on which it is imposed”; that there 
was considerable European expression in favor of establishing 
colonies in South America; and that, he feared, under the guise 
of “financial interventions,” the yearnings, evidenced by that 
expression, might be suddenly stimulated and gratified. 

Without commenting on the grounds, or lack of grounds, for such 
anxiety or on the wisdom of the proposal, attention is called to the 
difference between the proposition originally urged by Dr. Drago 
and the question formulated for discussion at Rio de Janeiro. 
Senior Drago proposed a question of policy for the Pan-American 
states.* The resolution under consideration at Rio de Janeiro 
involved the submission to the next Hague Conference of a ques- 
tion of law, to which, it is respectfully submitted, there can be but 
one answer. 

Law and Practice.—When it is recollected that states are in 
legal theory equally independent; that the rules which regulate 
their relations are supposed to afford to one the same general 
rights and obligations that are afforded to another; that these 
rules have, as yet, developed no formal, superior judicial or ad- 
ministrative authority; that, in consequence, to every state is 


*The Calvo Doctrine has to do with the principle of law, observed 
between the first-class Powers, which requires subjects to exhaust the 
judicial remedies of the debtor-state before their state interposes to 
present their claims diplomatically. It was urged by Sefior Calvo, for 
many years the distinguished Minister of the Argentine Republic at 
Paris, that this rule should be observed by the first-class Powers in their 
transactions with the Latin-American states. 
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accorded the right to determine for itself when its rights have 
heen invaded; that every state which considers itself aggrieved 
enjoys the sole right to decide the redress which it shall exact, 
and whether in the given case it has exhausted all the peaceful 
remedies to secure redress; that the use of force or war is a recog- 
nized legal remedy by which states may settle their differences ; 
that every state is, in legal theory, accorded complete sovereignty 
over the persons and properties within its jurisdiction ; that, as a 
consequence of this, every injury to the person and property of 
foreign subjects within its jurisdiction may be legally ascribed to 
the act of the state itself; that an injury to the subject of a state 
is to that extent, in law, an injury to the particular state; that 
states, like individuals, are entitled to maintain a reputable exist- 
ence, and to protect themselves from debilitation and destruc- 
tion; that their dignity and reputation, their economic and social 
welfare, are so intimately bound up in the maintenance of the 
persons and property of their subjects that they are compelled to 
guard jealously every invasion of their international rights—when 
these facts are recollected, it would seem that the answer to the 
question, “ whether and, if at all, to what extent the use of force 
for the collection of public debts is admissible,” must be that, 
as a matter of legal right, each state determines for itself both 
the conditions under which it is justified in using force, and the 
extent to which it shall go in the use of force, to collect the pub- 
lic debts due its subjects by another state. 

States have, from time to time, and generally, declined, for rea- 
sons of domestic expediency, to exercise their legal right to collect 
the public bonds of foreign states due their subjects, but they have 
never admitted that they did not have the right to do so. 

It is the general practice of states in these matters to afford to 
their subjects only their unofficial good offices. They have de- 
sisted from giving further help: sometimes to encourage their 
subjects to invest their capital at home or in the colonies, 
sometimes because it was considered incompatible with the dignity 
of the state to allow itself to become a debt-collection agency for 
unprincipled speculators, sometimes for fear their motives might 
be misunderstood by sister states, and unforeseen international 
complications thereby raised. 

But, as pointed out in the oft-cited circular of Lord Palmerston 
in 1848 to the British representatives in foreign states, “it might 
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happen that the loss occasioned to British subjects by the non- 
payment of interest upon loans made by them to foreign Govern- 
ments might become so great that it would be too high a price 
for the nation to pay .. . . and in such a state of things it might 
become the duty of the British Government to make these matters 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations.” 

The year before, in 1847, Lord Palmerston had taken occasion 
in Parliament to indicate the right of the British Government to 
make war against Spain for the recovery of the public debts due 
British subjects; and, in connection therewith, he stated: “ This 
is a question of expediency, and not a question of power; there- 
fore, let no foreign country which has done wrong to British sub- 
jects deceive itself by a false impression either that the British 
nation or the British Parliament will forever remain patient un- 
der the wrong.” 

In declining, in December, 1861, to participate in the concerted 
action of Great Britain, France and Spain to force Mexico to 
settle the claims, including public debts, due their respective sub- 
jects, Mr. Seward, as Secretary of State, said: “The President 
does not feel himself at liberty to question, and he does not ques- 
tion, that the sovereigns represented have undoubted right to de- 
cide for themselves the fact whether they have sustained griev- 
ances, and to resort to war with Mexico for the redress thereof, 
and have a right, also, to levy the war severally or jointly.” 

Further, it should be noted that the International Arbitration 
Tribunals, which have held that they had no jurisdiction to re- 
ceive and decide bond claims “in the absence of express language 
to that effect” in the treaty establishing the Tribunal, have ex- 
pressed no doubt whatever as to the legal right of a state to press 
such claims for payment by any means which its own domestic 
and foreign policy might dictate. Such, for example, was the 
opinion of Sir Frederick Bruce, who acted as umpire in the 
arbitral settlement between the United States and Colombia under 
the Convention of February 10th, 1864. 

It can probably be stated without fear of contradiction that no 
state has ever resorted to force to collect from another state the 
public debt due to its subjects, where the acknowledgement and 
payment of the debt was the sole subject of difference between 
them. Nations are not likely to make war for such a cause alone. 
One day’s war would cost more than the whole debt due. 
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Perhaps the instances in which the deferred payment of the 
public debt has been most nearly the sole cause for resorting to 
force, are the intervention of 1861 by France, Great Britain and 
Spain in Mexico, and the intervention of 1902 by Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy in Venezuela. In both instances, the subjects 
of the intervening Powers had suffered, at the hands of the de- 
linquent states, repeated and serious injuries through violence 
and the denial of civilized justice. In both cases, it has been 
alleged that the ostensible reasons for intervening were not the 
real ones. However that may be, for the motives of states as of 
individuals are not accurately comprehended, it can be safely 
asserted that, as a general rule, creditor states have shown a con- 
siderate disposition toward debtor states, and this from the purely 
selfish reasons to which attention has already been called. 

Where the finances of states have become utierly deranged from 
various causes—such as the ravages of civil and foreign war, a 
corrupt, extravagant and overmanned financial service, conducted 
without proper means of accounting—it has frequently happened 
that the creditor states have been able, through diplomatic nego- 
tiation and pressure, to take over temporarily the administration 
of the finances of the country. This is what happened in Egypt 
in 1879, in Greece in 1898, and in San Domingo in 1904. 

In some instances claims, arising from non-payment of bonds, 
without having been the subject of prior diplomatic negotiation, 
have been presented by the counsel of a creditor state to an Inter- 
national Arbitration Tribunal established by treaty to hear and 
decide “all claims” against either state. With one exception, 
the Tribunals have declined to take jurisdiction on the ground 
that the claims had not been diplomatically presented and could 
not, therefore, have been intended by the High Contracting Par- 
ties to be embraced within the description “all claims.” And, 
though it seemed to be admitted that this objection would not be 
applicable to other than bond claims, yet it was applicable to them 
merely because of the special policy of non-interposition which 
states ordinarily pursued in these cases. 

Effect of Arbitration Treaties.—It has been thought by some 
that the establishment of The Hague Arbitration Tribunal affect- 
ed to some extent the rules of international law, by making it in- 
cumbent upon states to arbitrate their differences and not to 
resort to the use of force. This is a mistake. The obligation, or 
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rather the lack of obligation, to arbitrate remains the same, except 
possibly that there is an indefinite moral obligation imposed by 
the civilized public opinion of the world. And even international 
law is made up of more determinate stuff than this! 

On the belief that The Hague Arbitration Convention of 1899 
had “ altered international law,” it was urged by the counsel for 
Venezuela, Mr. Wayne Mac Veagh, in the Preferential Treatment 
case at The Hague, that “the question as to whether or not 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy are entitled to preferential or 
separate treatment in the payment of their claims against Vene- 
zuela ” required the Tribunal to decide “ whether the war [waged | 
was justified or not,” and that this was “ the whole marrow of the 
question ” submitted for decision. 

The Tribunal, however, held that it “was not called upon to 
decide whether the three blockading Powers had exhausted all 
pacific methods in their dispute with Venezuela, in order to pre- 
vent the employment of force ”; in fact, it considered itself “ ab- 
solutely incompetent to give a decision as to the character or 
nature of the military operations.” 

Some have been misled as to the significance of The Hague 
Convention in international law by the language of Article XIX 
of that Convention, in which reservation was made that, “ in- 
dependently of existing general or special treaties, imposing the 
obligation ” to arbitrate, the Signatory Powers should have “ the 
right to conclude” at any time “new agreements, general or 
special, with a view of extending the obligation” to arbitrate. 
The phrase “extending the obligation” relates to any “ obliga- 
tion” which might be subsisting under arbitration treaties that 
were at the time in force between the parties, not to any “ obliga- 
tion ” to arbitrate imposed by The Hague Convention—because, 
unfortunately, there was none. All proposals to make arbitration 
in any way obligatory were turned down by the Conference. 

The Hague Convention, therefore, omitted entirely the giving 
of any jurisdiction to the Tribunal it set up; it merely provided 
an arrangement for the arbitration of international disputes, and 
left each state free to decide whether in a given case it would 
invite, of if invited, would refuse the remedy of arbitration. 

The “ epidemic ” of arbitration treaties which has followed The 
Hague Conference shows the same hesitancy on the part of na- 
tions to give to arbitration in any wise a certain and definite juris- 
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diction. Of the fifty-odd treaties which have been signed “ with 
a view of extending the obligation” to arbitrate, only a few 
give a jurisdiction—only a few make arbitration obligatory. Un- 
der none of the others is it possible for one state to summon 
another to the Arbitral Court. Under none of the others is any 
definite question of international dispute unconditionally segre- 
gated for arbitration. Under each of the other treaties, the state 
has reserved for its own decision, whenever a question of differ- 
ence shall arise, whether the particular question shall be arbi- 
trated. If at such time, which would ordinarily be a time of more 
or less national excitement and feeling, the state should decide 
that it was compatible with its “ vital interests,” “ national honor,” 
“independence” or “ constitution” to arbitrate, then it might 
extend an invitation, or accept an invitation, to arbitrate. 

To sum up, the present situation in daw as regards the necessity 
to arbitrate international disputes instead of resorting to force is 
in no wise different, with the minor exceptions mentioned, from 
what it was before The Hague Conference. 

Question at the Next Hague Conference.—The question at the 
next Hague Conference should be, it would seem: Are the civil- 
ized states so much in favor of peace that they are willing to agree, 
in order to make a positive but slight start in this direction, to 
set apart for settlement by arbitration a portion, however small, 
of the matters which give rise to international disputes? 

The giving of a definite and unconditional jurisdiction to arbi- 
tration would act as an entering wedge. Gradually, this jurisdic- 
tion might be extended, as the early writs in England extended 
the jurisdiction of the courts. Gradually, the states might be 
expected to discover that their “ national honor ” and “ vital in- 
terests ” ara not jeopardized by referring their differences to the 
arbitrament of law. Gradually, states, and the society of which 
they are composed, might be expected to acquire the habit of sub- 
mitting international disputes to the decision of international 
tribunals in which they have confidence. Gradually, the crude 
arbitration arrangements of the present would be perfected, and 
that confidence in the fairness and judicial attitude of the arbi- 
trators which is fundamental to the reign of law would come to 
exist. Gradually, the attachment of the property of an alleged 
debtor, in advance of a judicial investigation into the merits of the 
debt—a procedure unknown to the English common law—would 
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cease as between the states. Gradually, states would consider that 
it is unbecoming the high dignity and standards of justice which 
they should maintain, to lend their great powers to the collection 
of the often falsely exaggerated claims of unprincipled specu- 
lators, supported by merely ez parte evidence. 

To give to the Arbitration Tribunal a definite and uncondi- 
tional jurisdiction, however small to begin with, would put it be- 
yond the legal capacity of states to confound their “ national 
honor,” ete., in a time of necessarily keen public feeling, with 
what would, in an ordinarily calm state of the public mind, be 
considered a mere lawsuit. 

If, then, the civilized public opinion of the world is so much in 
favor of peace that it is willing to venture a slight but positive 
step in the direction of the reign of law in the settlement of in- 
ternational differences, the question arises: What are the matters 
which are giving rise to international disputes that can, with 
safety to the “vital interests,” “national honor,” etc., of states 
be unconditionally segregated for this purpose ? 

A strong argument might be presented for the setting apart 
for peaceful settlement, at all times, of all disputes incident to 
the collection of public debts arising from money loaned by sub- 
jects to foreign states, or, at least, for deferring the right to use 
force till after the alleged debts have been judicially examined 
and the sum due ascertained. “The propositions” in the note 
of Dr. Drago of December, 1902, described by Mr. Hay as “ ably 
set forth,” incidentally mention some of the reasons why inter- 
national arbitration tribunals might be given jurisdiction over 
disputes relative to the public debts due foreigners. 

Several cogent arguments, it would seem, can be advanced for a 
jurisdiction of this subject, which are not applicable to other 
classes of international pecuniary claims. Thus: “ The capitalist 
who lends his money to a foreign state always takes into account 
the resources of the country and the probability, greater or less, 
that the obligations contracted will be fulfilled without delay.” 
He generally takes advantage of the necessities of the borrowing 
state, and exacts discounts and interest accordingly. He knows 
that he is loaning his money to a sovereignty which is accorded 
by law the right to give or withhold the usual remedies of civil 
suit. He is aware that all debts of a state exist subject to the 
state’s being in position to pay them without embarrassment to 
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its existence; and that, in law, the state is the sole judge of its 
ability to pay at any particular time. He knows that modern 
conditions require states to expend vast sums of money for the 
development and maintenance of their various public works ; that, 
in the long run, all states must uphold their credit; and that, to 
accomplish this, the debtor states must observe a decent husbandry 
and keep good faith in their obligations. He knows that the legal 
relation of the delinquent debtor to his creditors has some points 
of difference from the legal relation of a state to foreign subjects 
whose person and property, while within the jurisdiction of the 
state, are injured, and who are denied civilized justice; that in 
the transaction of buying the bonds of a foreign state he is accept- 
ing the promise of the state in return for his property; and that 
the loss of one’s property through a breach of promise is not so 
direct an injury as a loss occasioned without a promise. 

If the various foregoing considerations are sound, the Confer- 
ence at Rio de Janeiro did weil not to adopt the resolution origi- 
nally formulated for its consideration which had for its object the 
requesting of the next Hague Conference to consider a rule of 
international law which it would seem impossible to question. 
What the Conference did do was formally “to recommend to the 
Governments represented therein that they consider the point of 
inviting the Second Peace Conference at The Hague to consider 
the question of the compulsory collection of public debts; and, in 
general, means tending to diminish between nations conflicts 
having an exclusively pecuniary origin.” The resolution adopted 
by the Conference is very indefinite, but it is probably an im- 
provement on the one formulated for its consideration. 

It is generally expected that some American state, perhaps the 
United States, will “consider the point ” and present “ the ques- 
tion ” to the next Hague Conference. It is to be hoped that the 
question will be formulated for the consideration and action of 
the Conference with due regard to international law, foreign 
politics and the practical object to be attained, and that, by a 
treaty to which all states are party, International Arbitration will 
be given an unreserved jurisdiction of a small portion of the mat- 
ters which are giving rise to disputes between states. 

GroracE WINFIELD Scorv. 

















EDUCATIONAL RECIPROCITY. 


BY CHARLES F. BEACH, JR., PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN LAW AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 





Wirn Treaties of Reciprocity, in the abstract, we have long 
been familiar. Mr. Blaine began to preach us that gospel many 
years ago, and now few dispute the proposition that, under exist- 
ing conditions, no form of effort for promoting international good 
relationship is more efficient than a fairly adjusted reciprocity 
treaty, whereby each country gets something and gives something 
in return. We began years ago our efforts for reciprocity in trade; 
but, while the politicians have been haggling and hesitating over 
their commercial treaties and have made no very great progress 
withal, the schoolmen have devised a reciprocity of quite another 
sort, a reciprocity in education, and are reaching out with it to 
the ends of the earth. The result is that we now have, and are to 
have in future, reciprocal relations in higher education with each 
of the chief countries of Europe as the outcome, not of formal 
treaties entered into by the President and the Senate with foreign 
potentates, but of informal arrangements between some of our 
chief schools of learning and the great European universities— 
treaties of educational reciprocity between schools and scholars 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. Nothing in the way of reciprocal 
relationship between nations is more interesting and inspiring 
or bigger with promise of good results. 

We know ail about the work of American and European scholars 
as professors and teachers in the schools of backward and partially 
civilized countries, like China, Japan and Turkey, where their 
assistance has been sought as a means of importing learning to 
promote national advancement. But what we are here consider- 
ing is quite another story. It has to do, not with Europeans and 
Americans going into the outer darkness as educational pioneers, 
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to teach civilization to those who have it not, but with their 
goings and comings on equal terms among themselves, to get 
acquainted educationally each with the other, to explain and to ex- 
pound themselves to each other ; each carrying to all the rest what- 
ever is choicest and most distinctive and distinguishing in his 
own intellectual kit; each country giving as much as it gets, and 
getting a thousand times more than it gives. Each thus takes 
on, at first hand, not only much useful knowledge, but also some- 
thing of the highest culture of all the rest, broadening each his 
view of the others, correcting his judgment, and thus coming to 
know even as he is known. That the professors and scholars 
of the dominant nations are thus exchanged in considerable num- 
bers, and admitted to teach systematically each in the universities 
of all the rest, and to expound their several political, social and 
philosophical systems to each other in an orderly and consecutive 
way, year after year, writes a new chapter in the book of knowl- 
edge. It is not only something quite new in education, but it 
has something better to recommend it than its novelty; it sig- 
nifies much for a better mutual understanding, for closer relations 
between the nations; it imposes itself as a barrier to misunder- 
standing, recrimination and war— something that makes for 
peace more than a dozen Hague conferences (with any discussion 
of disarmament barred) or five-and-twenty Pan-American con- 
gresses. 

The beginnings of this form of international reciprocity are to 
be traced to the work of l’Alliance Francaise, an institution of 
much importance and value in promoting knowledge of the French 
language in foreign countries. With its headquarters in Paris, 
and branches in every part of the world, it has for many years 
carried on an active propaganda everywhere on behalf of the 
French language and literature and civilization. It has been es- 
pecially active and successful in this country, and several years 
ago French professors, under its patronage, began to come to the 
United States to give lectures in French at Harvard and else- 
where. That seems to have suggested to Mr. James H. Hyde, 
who had known of and appreciated this work as a student at 
Cambridge, the foundation which he made three years ago at the 
Sorbonne for an annual course of lectures there in English by a 
Harvard professor. This course was inaugurated in the autumn 
of 1904 by Professor Barrett Wendell, who gave an attractive 
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series of lectures, or conferences, to a numerous audience in the 
great Amphithéatre Richelieu at the Sorbonne, during the winter 
of 1904-05, on American ideas and ideals as disclosed in our 
literature. Last winter, Professor Santayana continued the work 
on the Hyde foundation in a course of lectures on American 
philosophy ; and the work thus begun is to be carried on during 
the coming and future years by members of the Harvard faculty. 
These lectures have already attracted a very flattering interest 
and attention in Paris, and are bringing forth peaceable fruits 
an hundredfold in strengthening and increasing the traditional 
good understanding between educated Frenchmen and educated 
Americans. I understand that the parallel work at Harvard— 
French in Cambridge and English at the Sorbonne—goes on 
apace, each winter finding, by way of reciprocity, one of the Paris 
faculty in Boston. ' ea 

Aside from the initiative of l’Alliance Frangaise, the Baron de 
Coubertin is, more than any one else, the father of this inter- 
nationalization of educational facilities. By his successful efforts 
to revive the Olympic games, his foundations of French prizes at 
Princeton, Tulane, Leland Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia, his stimulating promotion of athletics a l’Anglaise in the 
French schools, to all which he has devoted much of his time and 
money; by his persistent writing and speaking, and by all the 
infectious enthusiasm which he has been able to inject into his 
efforts, he has called wide attention to the subject and made 
thoughtful men everywhere think seriously about it. Whatever 
may be accomplished in this direction anywhere in the world 
will be very much the result of his intelligent initiative. 

Next in order of time after the Harvard-Sorbonne exchange of 
professors, comes my work in Paris. This began in fact about the 
same time as Mr. Hyde’s professorship, in the summer of 1904, 
by an invitation from the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Paris to undertake there a course on American law, which I ac- 
cordingly did during the session of 1904-05. It was at the out- 
set a question whether the work should be done in English or in 
French. Professor Barrett Wendell, across the rue Saint-Jacques, 
was doing his work in English, and doing it very successfully ; 
and, following that example, it was at first proposed that I also 
speak English. But, upon consideration, and in view of the fact 
that very few of the law students could follow an English lecture, 
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it was finally decided that it would be unwise to try to impose a 
new subject and a strange language at once upon a body of stu- 
dents for whom either the subject or the language alone would be 
a sufficient tax on attention, and my work was therefore done in 
French. I usually give, however, at the conclusion of the lec- 
tures a short talk in English, using up in that way about the 
last ten minutes of the hour. The results of the first year’s work 
were thought to be such that I was asked to go on for a second 
year (1905-06). At the suggestion of some members of the 
Faculty, I varied the work a little during the second year, broad- 
ening the scope of it and making the subject American law and 
institutions. I gave this course last year, not only at the Faculty 
of Law in Paris, but also at the University of Lille, spending 
half of each week at the latter place. Next year (1906-07), it 
is proposed that I continue the work in Paris and at Lille for the 
first half of the year, and at Bordeaux and Toulouse during the 
second half. In succeeding years the plan is gradually to en- 
large the scope of the work, so as to give to the students in 
four of the chief universities of France, in a series of courses, a 
general view of our American law and our social and political 
institutions, somewhat as Blackstone did at Oxford on the Viner 
foundation for the English lawyers of his time. 

So much for the work in Paris, where educational reciprocity 
was born. As soon as the success of the work had been demonstra- 
ted on the Mont Sainte-Geneviéve, they caught at the idea in 
Germany. The Kaiser took it up with enthusiasm, and Mr. 
James Speyer’s foundation of the Theodore Roosevelt Chair of 
American Institutions at the University of Berlin has made the 
work of Columbia men possible and permanent in that important 
institution of learning. This course was inaugurated last winter 
by Professor Peabody of Harvard. At his first lecture, a letter was 
read from the President of the United States, giving the work his 
high sanction and endorsement, and the Emperor himself had a 
seat on the rostrum. With this brilliant start, the success of the 
work in Germany seems assured. President Hadley of Yale 
and Professor Burgess of Columbia are to be the lecturers there 
during the coming winter. Meantime, the Germans are manifest- 
ing their practical interest in the work by the reciprocal establish- 
ment at Columbia, by the Prussian Ministry of Education, of a 
Chair of German History and Institutions, to be known as the 
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Kaiser Wilhelm Chair, to be filled each year by some eminent 
German scholar. Under this foundation, Professor Heinrich 
Schumacher of the University of Bonn is to lecture this winter in 
New York. 

A similar educational alliance, along the lines already laid 
down in Paris and Germany, has also been concluded - during 
the present summer between Italy and the United States, 
whereby Italian professors are to lecture at several of our 
chief schools, especially at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Pennsylvania; and, reciprocally, American pro- 
fessors are to give courses in several of the chief universities 
of Italy. This is the result of negotiations between Dr. Joseph 
§. Kennard, acting on behalf of certain American institutions, 
and two commissioners—Mesers. Villari and Crezaro—appointed 
for the purpose by the King of Italy, who has himself manifested 
the liveliest interest in the project. A royal decree was issued 
calling the especial attention of Italian scholars and educators to 
the matter, and emphasizing its importance from a national point 
of view, with the result of enlisting the cordial support of the 
best people of Italy. The formal details, as finally arranged under 
royal sanction, contemplate the recognition of the diplomas of 
American colleges by Italian institutions of learning, and vice 
versa, so that scholars in one country can be admitted ad eundem 
to university study in the other. The reciprocal study of the 
English language in Italy and of the Italian language in this 
country is provided for. The degree of Doctor of Laws recently 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania upon the King and 
its formal acceptance by His Majesty were among the pleasant 
episodes of these negotiations. This opens to us anew the door 
to the abounding store of Italian culture, and fitly supplements 
the work of the American Academy of Art and the American 
School of Archeology in Rome. We shall, perhaps, have some 
day an American Prix de Rome as a capstone. 

The Rhodes scholarships are the nearest approach we have to 
a similar educational alliance with England; but American pro- 
fessors have occasionally been heard in the English universities 
for many years past, and English professors in our colleges are 
almost a matter of course. There is, however, and as of course 
less reason for such an exchange of professors between America 
and England than between this country and the leading coun- 
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tries on the Continent of Europe. We know more about England 
and she has therefore less to teach us; or, to put it another way, 
our learning, having come to us largely through the English 
language, is inevitably impressed with an English character, and 
is English already in its essence. What we want, therefore, in 
this matter of educational reciprocity more especially, is an in- 
fusion of Continental and not purely English ideas and ideals. 
The Rhodes scholarships may, however, very well suggest to some 
ingenuous American who is at once large minded, philanthropic 
and millionaire, a counter foundation to bring foreign youths to 
our American universities as students. With us such a foundation 
should be stripped of insularity and broadened so as to include 
students from France, Germany, Italy and other Continental 
countries, as well as from England. 

It is interesting to note, as a reflex of this internationalization 
of university instruction, that during the present year the min- 
isters of Public Instruction in France and Germany have arranged 
for an exchange between the public schools of those two coun- 
tries of their respective teachers of language, so that the grammar- 
school scholars of the two countries may each learn the language 
of the other from native teachers. A similar arrangement is also 
proposed between France and England. It is stipulated that 
teachers, to be qualified for this work, must be aw fait in the other 
language. The educational pilgrimages for English grammar- 
school teachers, organized by Mr. Alfred Mosely, in London, 
which are to bring some five hundred or more of the common- 
school teachers of Great Britain to the United States during the 
coming winter, to observe our school methods and to study our 
pedagogics, in a way represent an interesting movement in the 
same direction. I think there is little doubt that these grammar- 
school exchanges are a direct result of the agitation for reciprocity 
in university instruction of the last few years, which may suggest 
the thought that in this matter—as, for example, in the use and 
application of electricity in the arts—we are, as the phrase is, only 
on the threshold. 

In spite of the success which attends the work at the Sorbonne 
on the Hyde foundation, which is done in English, it is, I think, 
very generally conceded that if a professor of one country is 
really to reach the mind and heart of any considerable body of 
students in another country, he must teach in the language of 
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that country. If we are to enjoy an educational Pentecost, each stu- 
dent must hear in his own tongue. Accordingly, in the arrange- 
ments for work in Berlin next winter, our American professors 
are to lecture in German, and the German professors who come 
to us will speak English. It is not quite the same thing as between 
France and this country, since the acquisition of the French 
language is an universal desideratum, and our students hear a 
Frenchman, therefore, gladly in his own tongue. It may, however, 
even here be a question whether, speaking in French to an Ameri- 
can audience, a French savant does not teach the French language 
more than he teaches the subject discussed. 

An interesting feature of the work at the University of Berlin, 
on the James Speyer foundation, has been the commencement of 
an American library in that university. A thousand volumes 
on American history and various phases of American develop- 
ment have already been sent to Berlin. They are given shelf 
room and catalogued separately in a room set apart for the pur- 
pose, and are thus made accessible for study and reference. The 
plan pursuant to which my work is carried on at the Faculty of 
Law in Paris also contemplates the creation there of an adequate 
American reference law library. There is, it is a little curious to 
note, no single collection of American law-books anywhere in 
Europe at all adequate to any extended or serious study or re- 
search. At the libraries of the several Inns of Court in London, 
as well as in the finer and more extensive library of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society in Chancery Lane, a few American law-books 
are to be found; and at the Ministry of Justice in the Place Ven- 
déme French lawyers can find a meagre assortment of our legal 
text-books, and some broken sets of our statutes and law reports. 
Elsewhere in Europe there is practically nothing. Neither a 
studeat of our law in Europe, nor a member of our bar called 
there on professional business, nor an investigator in compara- 
tive jurisprudence has anywhere access to a complete working 
American law library. It is, therefore, thought to be very desir- 
able to establish in Paris such a library on a foundation adequate 
to its proper maintenance. Continental jurists, as a rule, know, 
in fact, comparatively little of the Common Law. Whereas we 
study the Civil Law as the foundation of our Equity and as the 
basis of much of our more modern Common Law system, and 
consequently have at least an adequate general notion of it, 
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European lawyers, for their part, seldom undertake to know 
much about our law. They are disposed to look upon the Com- 
mon Law as a formless jumble of Germanic customs, without 
much scientific basis or merit as a system. Furthermore, although 
in all our better law schools the Civil Law is systematically 
taught and studied, no real attention is paid to the Common 
Law in any European scheme of legal training; and, although 
our reference law libraries in this country contain good collections 
of works on the Civil Law, the libraries in Europe contain little 
of our law aside from a few treatises written by European lawyers 
about it. The desirableness of at least one good American law 
library in Europe is, therefore, not in question. Aside from its 
value from an educational point of view, its usefulness to Ameri- 
can lawyers visiting Europe on business for their clients would 
amply justify its creation and maintenance. 

From the general standpoint of the educational reciprocity of 
which we have been speaking, the overshadowing importance of the 
work in Paris is well suggested by the fact that there are ordinari- 
ly from 15,000 to 18,000 students in regular attendance on the 
various courses at the university, of whom some 5,000 are in the 
Law School. Thus there are in Paris more than twice as many 
university students as in any German university, and about half 
as many as at all the twenty or more German universities put to- 
gether. We have three times as many students as at any American 
university, six or seven times as many as at Oxford, and ten 
times as many as at Cambridge. Furthermore, this multitude 
of students comes not from France alone, but consists of ingenu- 
ous youth from every other country in Europe, and from almost 
every other country in the world. It is verily a cosmopolitan 
company—that throng of students in the Pays Latin—all come 
up to Paris to learn its language and to take on and to take home 
its civilization, as well as to eat of the bread of knowledge at 
the schools. I think that I myself must have made, in the course 
of my work, the personal acquaintance of students of not less 
than twenty nationalities. I recall the following: men from 
France, Germany, England, the United States, Canada, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Switzerland, China, Russia, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Scotland, Ireland, Austria, Turkey, Persia, Belgium and Spain. 
There may have been others. The composite character of this 
body of students, drawn together from the ends of the earth, not 
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only constitutes one of the charms of teaching in Paris, but it is 
a chief element of its exceptional usefulness. Here, as nowhere 
else, one reaches the whole world. 

As an American, it has been a source of lively regret to me 
that so few American students are to be found in this goodly 
company. I have wondered why remote Rumania and half-bar- 
barous Bulgaria and Servia send ten young men to Paris where 
we send one. From Germany and Russia it is twenty-five to one. 
The class-rooms swarm with German students, and there are 
many from Russia and South America. JI have not understood 
why the unrivalled facilities that Paris offers for the study 
of any branch of human knowledge are less appreciated by us 
than by others. It has seemed to me, as the result of long 
residence in Europe, that if a young American can spend but one 
year in European study he can ill afford, from the point of view 
of the highest culture, to spend much of that time away from 
Paris. A practical acquaintance with the French language is of 
the first importance for every educated man of the world. More- 
over, the life in Paris—its art, its music, its drama, its galleries, 
museums and libraries, its lectures, salons and exhibitions, with 
all its high-wrought cosmopolitanism—all this, the fine flower of 
modern civilization, is, in itself, a liberal education, the like of 
which is not afforded anywhere else; so that, upon the whole, I 
cannot doubt that, whatever else one may gain by residence and 
study in some remote and provincial university town, the gradu- 
ate student from America gains most from his year or two in 
Europe if he takes up his abode in the Latin Quarter and sits 
down at the table of the Mother of the Universities. 

CuarLes F. Beacu, Jr. 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





Tue friendly gentleman in our railway carriage who was good 
enough to care for my interest in the landscape between London 
and Oxford (I began to express it as soon as we got by a very 
broad, bad smell waiting our train, midway, in the region of some 
sort of chemical works) said he was going to Oxford for the 
Eights. Then we knew that we were going there for the Lights, 
too, though as to what the Kights are I have never been able 
to be explicit with myself to this day, beyond the general fact 
that they are intercollegiate boat-races and implicate Bumps, 
two of which we saw with satisfaction in due time. But while 
the towers of Oxford were growing from the plain, a petrified 
efflorescence of the past, lovelier than any new May-wrought 
miracle of leaf and flower, we had no thought but for Oxford, and 
Eights and Bumps were mere vocables no more resolvable into 
their separate significances than the notes of the jargoning rooks 
flying over the fields, or the noises of the station where each of 
our passengers was welcomed by at least three sons or brothers, 
and kept from claiming somebody else’s boxes in the confid- 
ing distributions from the luggage-vans. As our passengers 
were mostly mothers and sisters, their boxes easily outnumbered 
them, and if a nephew and cousin or next friend had lent his 
aid in their rescue in the worst cases, it could not have been 
superfluous. The ancient town is at other times a stronghold of 
learning, obedient to a tradition of cloistered men in whom 
the cloistered monk of other days still lingers, but 
at this happy time it was overflowed to its very citadel by a 
tide of feathered hats, of clinging and escaping scarfs, of fluffy 
skirts in all angelic colors; and I should not be true to that 
first impression of the meetings at the station, if I did not say 
that the meeters were quite lost, and well lost, in the multitude 
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of the met. When they issued together from the place these 
contributed their advantageous disproportion to the effect of the 
streets, from which they swept the proper university life into 
corners and doorways, and up alleys and against walls, before 
their advancing flood. 

Our own friend, who, lief and dear as any son or brother or 
nephew or cousin of them all, came flying on the wings of his 
academic gown to greet us at the station, had in a wonderfully 
little while divined our baggage, and had it and us in an open 
carriage making a progress into the heart of the beautiful grove of 
towers, which, nearer to, we perceived was no petrification, but a 
living growth from the soul of the undying youth coming 
age after age to perpetuate the university there. We began 
at once to see the body of this youth chasing singly or 
plurally down the streets, in tasselled mortar-boards, and gowns 
clipped of their flow, to an effect of alpaca jackets. Youth can, 
or must, stand anything, and at certain hours of the morning 
and evening no undergraduate may show himself in Oxford streets 
without this abbreviated badge of learning, though the streets were 
that day so full of people thronging to the Eights and the Bumps 
that studious youth in the ordinary garb of the unstudious 
could hardly have awakened suspicion in the authorities. We 
were in fact, driving through a largeish town, peopled beyond 
its comfortable wont, and noisy with the rush of feet and wheels 
far frequenter and swifter than those which set its characteristic 
pace. 

Our friend knew we were not, poor things, there for a tumult 
which we could have easily had in New York, or even in London, 
and he made haste to withdraw us from it up into a higher place 
at the top of the Radcliffe Library, where we could look down on 
all Oxford, with the tumult subsiding into repose under the 
foliage and amid the flowers of the college gardens. It is the well- 
known view which every one is advised by the guide-books to seize 
the first thing, and he could not have done better for us, even from 
his great love and lore of the place, than to point severally out 
each renowned roof and spire and tower which blent again 
for my rapture in a rich harmony with nothing jarring from the 
whole into any separately accentuated fact. I pretended other- 
wise, and I hope I satisfactorily seemed to know those tops and 
deeps one from another, when I ignorantly exclaimed, “ Oh, 
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Magdalen, of course! Christ Church! And is that Balliol? 
And Oriel, of course; and Merton, and Jesus, and Wadham— 
really Wadham? And New College, of course! And is that 
Brasenose ?” 

I honestly affected to remember them from a first visit twenty 
years before, when in a cold September rain I wandered about 
among them with a soul dry-shod and warmed by an inner 
effulgence of joy in being there on any sort of terms. But I 
remembered nothing except the glory which nothing but the 
superior radiance of being there again in May could eclipse. 
What I remember now of this second sight of them will not let 
itself be put in words; it is the bird which sings in the bush, 
and alertly refuses to double its value by coming into the hand. 
[ could not now take the most trusting reader up into that high 
place, and hope to abuse his innocence by any feigned knowledge 
of those clustering colleges. All is a blur of leafy luxuriance, 
probably the foliage of the garden trees which embower the col- 
leges, but not so absolutely such that it does not seem the 
bourgeoning and branching edifices themselves, a sumptuous 
Gothic suggestion, in stem and spray, of the stone-wrought beauty 
of the halls and chapels where nature might well have studied 
her effects of Perpendicular or Karly English, or that spiritual 
Flamboyant in which she excels art. There remains from it chiefly 
a sense of flowery color which I suppose is from the nearer-to 
insistence of trees everywhere in bloom. 

It was as if Oxford were decorated for the Eights by these 
sympathetic hawthorns and chestnuts, and fond lilacs, and the 
whole variety of kind, sweet shrubs which had hung out their 
blossoms to gladden the pretty eyes and noses of the undergradu- 
ates’ visitors. We could not drive anywhere without coming upon 
some proof of the floral ardor; but perhaps I am embowering 
Oxford more than I ought with borrowed wreaths and garlands 
from the drive to the Norman church of Iffley where our friend 
took us, ostensibly because it could just be got in before lunch, but 
really because we needed some relief from the facts of Oxford 
which, stamped thickly, one upon another, made us inexhaustible 
palimpsests of precious impressions. I am sure that if another 
could get at my memory, and wash one record clear of another, 
there would reveal itself such a perfect history of what I saw 
and did as would constitute every beholder a partner of my ex- 
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periences. But this I cannot manage for myself, and must be 
as content as I can with revealing mere fragmentary glimpses 
of the fact, broken lines, shattered images, blurred colors. For 
instance, all I can get at, of that visit to the Norman church at 
Iffley, is the May morning air, with its sun and sweet, from which 
we passed to the gloom, richly chill, of the interior, and then 
from that again, into the sun and sweet, to have a swift look 
at the facade, with the dog-toothing of its arches, which I then for 
the first time received distinctly into my consciousness. A part 
of the precious concept, forever inseparable, is my recollection 
of the church wardens’ printed prayer that I would not lean 
against the chain-fencing before the facade, and of my grief 
that I could not comply without failing of the view of it which 
I was there for: without leaning against that chain one cannot 
look up at the dog-toothing, and receive it into one’s conscious- 
ness. 

As often I have thought of asking my reader to revisit Oxford 
with me, I have fancied vividly possessing them of this or that 
distinctive fact, without regard to the sequences, but I find myself, 
poor slave of all that I have seen and known! following myself, 
step by step through the uneventful events in the order of their 
occurrence; and if my reader will not keep me company, after 
luncheon, in my stroll across fields and through garden ways be- 
yond my friend’s house to that affluent of the Isis whose real name 
is the Cherwell, and which calls itself the Char, I know not how he 
is to get to the point where the Isis becomes the Thames, and 
where we are to see the first of the Hights, and two of the Bumps 
together. For except by this stroll we cannot reach the pretty 
water, so full, so slow, so bright, so dark, where we are to take boat, 
and get down to the destined point on its smooth breast, with a 
thousand other boats of every device, but mainly, but overwhelm- 
ingly, punts. The craft were all pushed or pulled by their owners 
or their owners’ guests, who were as serenely and sweetly patient 
with the problem of getting to the Eights or the Bumps in time, 
as if the affair were subjective, and might be delayed by an effort 
of the will in the various cases. 

As with other public things in England this had such a quality 
of privacy that we seemed the only persons really concerned, and 
ather people in other boats were as much figures painted in the 
landscape as the buttercups in the meadowy levels that stretched 
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on either hand at our point of departure, and presently, changed 
into knots of boskage, overhanging the dreamy lymph. But I 
shall not get into my picture the sense of the lush grasses, 
with those little yellow lamps, or those Perpendicular boles, 
with their Early English arches, or their Flamboyant leafage, 
any more than I shall get in the sense of the shore gleamily 
wetting its root-wrought earthen brinks, or bringing the weedy 
herbage down to drink of the little river. River it was, though so 
little, and as much in scale with the little continent it helps to 
water, as any Ohio or Mississippi of ours is with our measureless 
peninsula. There is also something in that English air, which, 
in spite of the centuries of taming to man’s hand, leaves Nature 
her moods, her whims, of showing divinely and inalienably primi- 
tive, so that I had bewildering moments, on that sung and storied 
water, of floating on some wildwood stream of my Western boy- 
hood. It has, so it appeared, its moments of savage treachery, and 
one still eddy where it lay smoothly smiling was identified as the 
point where two undergraduates had not very long ago been 
drowned. Sometimes the early or the later rains swell it to a 
flood, and spread it over those low pastures, in an image of the 
vaster deluges which sweep our immense stretches of river valley. 

There was a kind of warm chill in the afternoon air, which 
bore all odors of wood and meadow, and transmitted the Eng- 
lish voices with a tender distinctness. From point to point there 
were reaches of the water where we had quite a boat’s length of 
it to ourselves, and again there were sharp turns where it nar- 
rowed to an impossible strait and the congested craft must have 
got by one another through the air. The people in the punts, and 
canoes, and boats, were proceeding at their leisure, or lying wil- 
fully or forgetfully moored by the flat shores or under the mimic 
bluffs. They struck into one another where they found room 
enough to withdraw for the purpose, and they were constantly 
grinding gunwale against gunwale, with gentle murmurs of 
deprecation and soft - voiced forgivenesses which had almost the 
quality of thanks. Then, before we knew it we were gliding 
under Magdalen bridge past bolder shores, and so, into wider and 
opener waters where, with as little knowledge of ours, the Char 
had become, or was by way of becoming, the Thames which is the 
Isis. JI believe it is still the Char where the bumps take place in 
the commodious expanses between the college barges tethered to 
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the grassy shores. These barges were only a little more conspicu- 
ously aflame and aflutter with bright hats and parasols and volatile 
skirts than the shores; and they were all one fluent delight of 
sisters and cousins. In a path by the thither brink from our barge, 
there ran, soon after we had taken our first cups of tea, a cry of 
undergraduates, heralding the first of the two shells which came 
rowing past us. Then, almost ere I was aware of it the bow of a 
shell which was behind touched the stern of the shell which was 
before, and the first bump had been achieved. The thing had been 
so lightly and quickly done that the mere fact of the bump had 
not fully passed from the eye to the mind, when a glory wholly 
unexpected by me involved us: the shell which had made the bump 
belonged to our college, or at least the college to which our barge 
belonged. Shining in the reflected light, we rowed back up the 
Char to the point of our departure, and in the long, leisurely twi- 
light found our first day in Oxford drawing on to night in the 
fragrant meadow. 

Was it this night or the next that I dined in hall? There 
were several dinners in hall, and I may best be indefinite as to 
time as well as place. All civilized dinners are much alike every- 
where, from soup to coffee, and it is only in certain academic 
formalities that a dinner in hall at Oxford differs from another 
banquet. One of these which one may mention as most capti- 
vating to the fancy fond of finding poetry in antique usage was 
the passing from meat in the large hall, portraited round 
the carven and panelled walls with the effigies of the college 
celebrities and dignities, into a smaller and cozier room, where the 
spirit of the gadding vine began its rambles up and down the 
glossy mahogany; and then into a third place where the fragrant 
cups and tubes fumed in the wedded odors of coffee and tobacco. 
Tf I remember, we went from the first to the last successively un- 
der the open heaven; but perhaps you do not always so, though 
you always make the transit, and could not imaginably smoke 
where you ate or drank. 

Once, when the last convivial delight was exhausted, and there 
was a loath parting at the door in the grassy quadrangle under 
the mild heaven, where not even a star intruded, I had a realiz- 
ing sense of what Oxford could mean to some youth who comes to 
it in eager inexperience from such a strange, far land as ours, 
and first fully imagines it. Or perhaps it was rather in one of 
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the lambent mornings when I strayed through the gardened 
closes too harshly called quadrangles that I had the company of 
this supposititious student, and wreaked myself in his sense 
of measureless opportunity. Nor opportunity alone, but oppor- 
tunity graced with all the charm of tradition, and weighted 
with rich scholarly convention, the outgrowth of the patient 
centuries blossoming at last in a flower from whose luminous 
chalice he should drink the hoarded wisdom of the past. I said to 
myself that if I were such a youth my heart would go near to break 
with the happiness of finding myself in that environment and 
privileged to all its possibilities, with nothing but myself to 
hinder me from their utmost effect. Perhaps I made my imag- 
inary youth too imaginative, when I was dowering him with my 
senile regrets in the form of joyful expectations. It is said 
the form in which the spirit of the university dwells is so over- 
mastering for some that they are fain to escape from it, to 
renounce their fellowships, and go out from those hallowed 
shades into the glare of the profane world gladly to battle “in 
the midst of men and day.” 

Even of the American youth who resort to it, not all add shin- 
ing names to the effulgent records of the place. They are in- 
deed not needed, though they may be patriotically missed from 
the roll in which the native memories shine in every sort of 
eplendor. It fatigues you at last to read the inscriptions which 
meet the eye wherever it turns. The thousand years of Eng- 
lish glory stretch across the English sky from 900 to 1900 in 
a luminous tract where the stars are sown in multitudes out- 
numbering those of all the other heavens; and in Oxford above 
other places one needs a telescope to distinguish them. The 
logic of any commemoration of the mighty dead is that they 
will animate the living to noble endeavor for like remembrance. 
But where the mighty dead are in such multitude perhaps it is 


not so. Perhaps in the presence of their records the desire of 


distinction fails, and it is the will to do great things for the 
things’ sake rather than the doer’s which remains. The hy- 
pothesis might account for the prevailing impersonality of Ox- 
ford, the incandescent mass from which nevertheless from time 
to time a name detaches itself and flames a separate star in 
the zenith. 

What strikes one with the sharpest surprise is not the memories 
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of distant times, however mighty, but those of yesterday, of this 
forenoon, in which the tradition of their glory is continued. 
The aged statesman whose funeral eulogy has hardly ceased to 
echo in the newspapers, the young hero who fell in the battle 
of the latest conquest, died equally for the honor of England, 
and both are mourned in bronze which has not yet lost its 
golden lustre beside the inscriptions forgetting themselves in 
the time-worn lettering of the tablets on the walls, or the brasses 
in the floors. Thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa, they strew the 
solemn place, but in the religious calm of those chapels and halls 
there is no rude blast to scatter them, or to disturb the quiet in 
which for a few hundred or a few thousand years they may keep 
themselves from the universal oblivion. 

When one strays through those aisles and under those arches, 
one fancies them almost as conscious of their sacred eld as one 
is one’s self. Then suddenly one comes out into the vivid 
green light of a grassy quadrangle, or the flowery effulgence 
of a garden, where the banks of blossomed bushes are pushed 
back of the beds of glowing annuals by the velvety sward unroiled 
over epaces no more denied to your foot than the trim walks 
that wander beyond their barrier, under the ivied walls, and 
to and from the foot-worn thresholds. To the eye it is all very 
soft and warm, and the breadths of enclosing masonry, the arched 
or pillared gables, the towers starting on their skyward climb, 
seem to bathe themselves in sun or cool themselves in shade alike 
mellow and mild. There are other senses that more truly take 
account of the thermometer and report it in very glowing mo- 
ments as not registering much above the middle fifties. But you 
answer in excuse of it that it is so sincere, just as you ascribe to its 
scrupulous truthfulness the failure of the English temperament 
ever to register anything like summer heat. We boil in the 
torridity of an adoptive climate, but our ancestral suns were 
no hotter than those of the English are now; and where we have 
kept their effect in some such cold storage as that, say, of Boston, 
we probably impart no greater heat to the stranger. The spiritual 
temperature of Oxford, indeed, is much that of Old Cambridge, 
that Old Cambridge, Massachusetts, when it was far older, forty 
years ago, than it is now. Very likely, the atmospheres of all 
capitals of learning are of the same degree of warmth; and of 
a responsive salubrity, in the absence of malarial microbes. At 
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any rate I was at once naturalized to Oxford through my former 
citizenship in Old Cambridge, and in a pleasing confusion found 
myself in both places at once with an interval of forty years 
foreshortened in a joint past and present. 

The note of impersonality is struck in both places, but not 
so prevalently in Old Cambridge as in Oxford, where the genius 
of the place at some moment of divine inspiration, 


“Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


As in the political frame of things the powerful English individ- 
ualities pronounce themselves strongliest by their abnegation to a 
patriotic ideal, so in this finer and higher England, this England 
of the mind, what chiefly impresses the stranger is that mighty 
accord, that impersonal potency, which is the sum of the powerful 
wills, intellects, spirits severally lost in its collectivity. The 
master of this college, the president of that, the dean of the other, 
they all unite in effacing themselves, and letting the university, 
which is their composite personality, stand for them. As far 
as possible they refuse to stand for it, and the humor of the 
pose is carried to the verge of whim in the custom which 
bars the Chancellor of the University from ever returning to 
Oxford after that first visit which he makes upon his appointment. 
-My imagination does not rise to a height like his, but of all 
accessible dignities there seems to me none so amiable as the head- 
ship of one of those famous colleges. I will not, since I need 
not, choose among them, and very likely if one had one’s choice, 
-one might find a crumpled rose-leaf in the cushioned seat. Yet 
one could. well bear the pain for the sake of the pleasure 
and the pride of feeling one’s self an agency of that ancient 
and venerable impersonality and of denying one’s self the active 
appearance. Scholarship, when it does not degenerate into author- 
ship, is the most negative of human things. It silently feeds it- 
self full of learning, which is as free again to the famine of 
future scholarship; and in a world where pretty nearly all the 
soft warm things of privilege are so cruelly wrong, I can think 
of none so nearly innocent as those which lap the love of learning 
round in such an immortal home of study as Oxford. It is there so 
fitly housed, so properly served, so respectfully fed, so decorously 
clad, so beautifully environed, that it might almost dream itself 
a type of what should always and everywhere be an emanation 
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of the literature to which it shall return after its earthly avatar, 
and rest, a blessed ghost, between the leaves of some fortunate 
book on an unvisited shelf of a vast silentious and oblivious 
library. 

There is memory enough of lunches, and dinners, and teas, 
in halls and on lawns and in gardens, but as the reader was not 
asked, so cannot he in self-respect and propriety go. But-there was 
one of the outdoor affairs of which I may give him at least a 
picture-postal-card glimpse. No one’s abnegated personality will 
be infringed, not even the university need shrink from the in- 
trusion if the garden of no college is named. The reader is to 
stand well out of the way at a Gothic window looking on 
the green where the guests come and go under an afternoon 
heaven which constantly threatens to shower, and never showers ; 
where the sun indeed appears just often enough to agree with 
the garden trees that it will add indescribably to the effect if 
their lengthening shadows can be cast over the sward with those 
of the Gothic tops around. A little breeze crisps the air, and the 
birds sing among the gossiping leaves of the hawthorns and of the 
laburnums. One great chestnut stands elect, apart, dense with 
spiky blossoms from the level of its lowest spreading boughs 
to the topmost peak of its massive cone. Everywhere is the gra- 
cious architecture in which the mouldering Oxford stone, whether 
it is old or new, puts on the common antiquity. 

I will not say that all the colleges seem crumbling to ruin, 
but the scaly and scabrous complexion of the surfaces is the im- 
pression remaining from the totality. The decay into which the 
stone almost instantly falls is sometimes rather dreadful to the 
casual glance in the plinths of those philosophers and sages 
about the Sheldonian Theatre, where the heads seem to be drop- 
ping away in a mortal decay. I believe they are renewed from 
time to time when they become too dreadful, but always in the 
same stone; and I do not know that I would have it otherwise 
in the statues or structures of Oxford. Where newness in any 
part would seem upstart and vulgar, every part looks old, whether 
it is of the last year or the first year. The smoke has blackened 
it, the damp has painted it a dim green; the latent disintegration 
of the stone has made its way to the surface, which hangs in 
warped scales or drops in finer particles. One would not have 
a different material used for building; brick or marble would 
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affront the sensibilities, and deny the wisdom of that whole Eng- 
lish system, in which reform finds itself authorized in usage, and 
innovation hesitates till it can put on the likeness of precedent. 

It is interesting in Oxford to see how the town and the univer- 
sity grow in and out of each other. Like other towns of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization it is occasional, accidental, anarchical, the crass 
effect of small personal ambitions and requisitions. In the course 
of so many centuries its commonness could not always fail of a 
picturesque quaintness, and perhaps it only seems without beauty 
or dignity because the generous collective spirit working itself 
out in the visible body of the university has created more of 
both than any other group of edifices in the world embodies. 
Those shapeless, shambling, casual streets, with their scattered 
dwellings and their clustering shops, find by necessity a com- 
mon centre, without impressiveness or distinction. But in their 
progress or arrival, weakly widening here, or helplessly narrowing 
there, they often pass under the very walls of the venerable 
and beautiful edifices which constitute at once the real Oxford 
and the ideal Oxford, alike removed from the material Oxford 
of the town. Sometimes it is a wall that flanks a stretch of the 
commonplace thoroughfares; sometimes a gate or a portal under 
a tower giving into the college quadrangle from which you pass 
by inner ways beneath inner walls to an inmost garden, where the 
creepers cling to the windows and the porches, or a space of 
ivied masonry suns itself above the odorous bushes and the 
daisied sward. It would be hard to choose among these homes of 
ancient lore; but happily one is not obliged to choose. They 
are all there for the looking, and one owns them, an inalienable 
possession for life. One would not will them away, if one could; 
they must remain forever to enrich the pious beholder with the 
vision which no words can impart. 

The heart of the pilgrim softens in the retrospect even toward 
that municipal Oxford which forms the setting of their beauty, as 
a mass of common rock may shapelessly enclose a cluster of pre- 
cious stones, crystals which something next to conscious life has 
deposited through the course of the slow ages in the rude matrix. 
He relents in remembering pleasant suburbs, through which the 
unhurried trams will bear him past tasteful houses, set in em- 
bowered spaces of greensward, and on past pretty parks into 
the level country where there are villas among grounds that 
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will presently broaden into the acreage of ancestral seats, halls, 
manors, and, for all I know, castles. Even the immediate town 
has moods of lurking in lanes apart from the busier streets, 
and offering the consolation of low, stone dwellings faced by 
college walls, and dedicated to the uses of furnished lodgings. 
If it should be your fortune to find your sojourn in one of these, 
you may look down from your front window perhaps into the 
groves that shade Addison’s Walk; or you may step from your 
back door into a grassy nook where a tower or bastion of the old 
eity wall will be hiding itself in a mesh of ivy. The lane before 
may be dusty with traffic and the garden behind may be damp 
with the rains that have never had intervals long enough to dry 
out of it; but the rooms with their rocking floors will be neatly 
kept, and if they happen to be the rooms of a reading or sporting 
undergraduate, sublet in some academic interval, you will find 
the tokens of his tastes and passions crowding the mantels and 
the walls. He has confided them with the careless faith of youth 
to your chance reverence; he has not even withheld the photo- 
graphs which attest his preference in actresses, or express a finer 
fealty in the faces self-evidently of mother or sister or even 
cousin, or some one farther and nearer yet. 

It is everywhere much alike, that spirit of studious youth, 
at least in our common race, and I do not believe that if I had 
met a like number of Harvard men, going and coming in the 
mortar- boards and cropped gowns, in those quadrangles or 
gardens, I should have known them from the Oxford men 
I actually saw. They might have looked sharper, tenser, less 
fresh and less fair, not so often blue of eye and blond of hair, 
more mixed and differenced; but they would have had the 
same effect of being chosen for their golden opportunity by 
fortune, and the same gay ignorance of being favored above other 
youth. If one came to closer quarters and had to ask some chance 
question, the slovenlier speech of the Harvard men would have 
bewrayed them in their answer, for even our oldest university has 
not yet taken thought of how her children shall distinguish 
themselves from our snufiling mass by the beauty of utterance 
which above any other beauty discriminates between us and the 
English. It is said that the youth of the parent stock are younger 
than our youth; but I know nothing as to this; and I could not 
say that their manners were better, except as the manners of 
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the English are in being simpler. They are not better in being 
suppler: I should say that as life passed with him the American 
limbered and the Englishman stiffened, and that the first gained 
and the last lost in the power to imagine another which they both 
perhaps equally possessed in their shy nonage, and which chiefly, 
if not solely, enables men to be comfortable to their fellows. But 
here, as everywhere, I wish to be understood as making an infer- 
ence vastly disproportioned to the facts observed. The stranger 
in any country must reflect that its people seem much less inter- 
ested in themselves and their belongings than he is, and from the 
far greater abundance of their knowledge have far less to say of 
them. This may very well happen to a traveller from an old 
land among us; his zest for our novelty may fatigue us; just as 
possibly our zest for his antiquity may put us at odds with him. 
The spirit seeks in either case a common ground of actuality, 
achronic, ubiquitous, where it may play with its fellow soul 
among the human interests which are eternally and everywhere 
the same. 

What these are I should be far from trying to say, but I 
think I may venture to recur to my memories of the mute 
music of Harvard for the dominant of the unheard melodies 
of Oxford. The genius of the older university seemed much 
the same as that of the younger under the stress of cere- 
monial, and to have the quality of that stern acquiescence in the 
inevitable on the occasions of Commemoration Day that I re- 
membered from Commencement Days in the past. The sub- 
mission did not break into the furtively imparted jest which re- 
lieves the American temperament under fire, but the feeling of 
obedience to usage, the law-abiding instinct of the race, was the 
same in both. From both a gala pride was equally remote; the 
confident expectation of living through it, and not even a 
martyr exultance in the ordeal, was doubtless what sustained the 
participants. We have simplified form, but the English have 
simplified the mood of observing form, and in the end it comes 
to the same thing in them and in us. But there the parallel 
ceases. There is a riches of incident in the observance of Com- 
memoration Day at Oxford, for which the sum of all like events 
in our academic world is but an accumulated poverty. We could 
not if we would emulate the continuous splendors of the time, for 
we lack not only the tradition but the environment in which to 
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honor the tradition. If it were possible so to abolish space that 
Harvard and Yale and Princeton, say, and Columbia could local- 
ly unite, and be severally the colleges of one university, and as- 
semble their best in architecture for its embodiment, something 
might be imaginable of their collectivity like what involuntarily, 
inevitably happens at Oxford on Commemoration Day. Then the 
dinners in hall on the eve and in the evening, the lunches in the 
college gardens immediately following the academical events of 
the Sheldonian Theatre, the architectural beauty and grandeur 
forming the avenue for the progress of the Chancellor and all his 
train of diverse doctors, actual and potential,might be courageously 
emulated, but never could be equalled or approached. Our emula- 
tion would want the color of the line which at Oxford comes out of 
the past in the bravery of the scarlets and crimsons and violets and 
purples which men used to wear, and before which the iridescent 
fashions of the feminine spectators paled their ineffectual hues. 
Again, the characteristic surrender of personality contributed to 
the effect. In that procession whatever were the individual ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of looks or statures, all were clothed 
on with the glory of the ancient university which honored them ; 
it was the university which passively or actively was embodied in 
them ; and their very distinction would in a little while be merged 
in her secular splendor. 

Of course we have only to live on a few centuries more and our 
universities can eclipse this splendor, though we shall still have 
the English start of a thousand years to overcome in this as in 
some other things. We cannot doubt of the result, but in the 
mean time we must recognize the actual fact, and I will own that 
I do not see how we could ever offer a coup d’eil which should 
surpass that of the supreme moments in the Sheldonian Theatre 
when the Chancellor stood up in his high place, in his deeply gold- 
embroidered gown of black, and accepted each of the candidates 
for the university’s degrees, and then, after a welcoming clasp of 
the hand, waved him to the benches which mystically. represented 
her hospitality. The circle of the interior lent itself with 
unimagined effect to the spectacle, and swam with faces, with 
figures innumerable, representing a world of birth, of wealth, of 
deed, populous beyond reckoning from our simple republican 
experience. The thronged interior stirred like some vast 
organism with the rustle of stuffs,.the agitation of fans, the 
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invisible movement of feet; but the master note of it was 
the young life which is always the breath of the university. 
How much or little the undergraduates were there it would not 
do for a chance alien spectator to say. That they were there to 
do what they would with the occasion in the tradition of an 
irresponsible license might be affirmed, but it must be equally 
owned that they generously forbore to abuse their privilege. 
They cheered the Candidates, some more, some less, but there was, 
to my knowledge, none of the guying of which one hears much, 
beyond a lonely pun upon a name that offered itself with ir- 
resistible temptation. The pun itself burst like an involuntary 
sigh from the heart of youth, and the laugh that followed it was 
of like quality with it. 

Then, the degrees being conferred, each with distinctive 
praise and formal acceptance in a Latinity untouched by 
modern conjecture of Roman speech, there ensued a Latin ora- 
tion, and then English essays and speeches from the graduates 
—thriftily represented, that the time should not be wasted, by 
extracts—and then a prize poem which did not perhaps distin- 
guish itself so much in generals as in particulars from other 
prize poems of the past. If it had been as wholly as it was par- 
tially good—and there were passages that caught and kept the 
notice—it would have been a breach of custom out of tune and 
temper, as much as if the occasional Latinity had been of the new 
Roman accent instead of that old English enunciation as it was 
of right, there where Latin had never quite ceased to be a spoken 
language. All was of usage; the actors and the spectators of the 
scene were bearing the parts which like actors and like specta- 
tors had ancestrally borne so often that they might have seemed 
to themselves the same from the first century, the first generation, 
without sense of actuality. This sense might imaginably have 
been left, in any sort of poignancy, to the accidental alien, who 
in proportion as he was penetrated with it would feel it a con- 
travention of the spirit, the taste, of the event. 

I try for something that is not easily said, and being said 
at all, seems over-said; and I shrink from the weightiest impres- 
sion of Oxford which one could receive, and recall those light 
touches of her magic, which as I feel them again make me almost 
wish that there had been no Eights,no Commemoration Day in my 
experience. Of course I shall fail to make the reader sensible of 
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the preciousness of a walk from the Char through a sort of mar- 
ket flower-garden, where when I asked my way to a friend’s 
house a kindly consensus of gardeners helped me miss the short 
cut; but I hope he will not be quite without the pleasure 
I knew in another row on that stream. Remembering my prime 
joys in its navigation, I gratefully accepted an invitation to a 
second voyage which was delayed till we could be sure it was not 
going to rain. Then we started for the boat where it lay not far 
off under a clump of trees, and where we were delayed in their 
seasonable shelter by a thunder-gust; but the clouds broke away 
and the sun shone, so that when the boat was bailed dry, we could 
embark in a light shower, and keep on our way unmolested by the 
fine drizzle that was really representing fine weather. If I had 
been native to the impulsive climate I should not have noticed 
these swift vicissitudes, and as it was I noticed them only to 
enjoy them on the still, bank-full water, where I floated with a 
delight not really qualified by the question whether the pond- 
lilies which padded it in places were of the fragrant family of 
our own pond-lilies. I was pursued by a kindred curiosity in re- 
gard to many other leaves and blossoms till one Sunday morning, 
when I found myself interrogating a shrub by the sunny walk 
of a college garden, it came to me that my curiosity was out 
of taste. The bush was not there specifically, but as an herbace- 
ous expression of the University, and I had no more right to pass 
certain bounds with it in my curiosity than I would have had to 
push any scholar of the place to an assertion of personality where 
he would have preferred to remain collective. 

What riches of personality lay behind the collectivity I ought 
not, if I knew, to say. Again I take refuge from the reader’s 
quest, which I cannot help feeling, in the indefinite attempt 
to suggest it by saying that the collective tone is that of Old 
Cambridge, or more strictly, of Harvard. I remember that once 
a friend, coming in high June straight to Old Cambridge after a 
brief ocean interval from Oxford, noted the resemblance. As we 
walked under a Gothic archway of our elms, past the dooryards 
full of syringas and azaleas, with 


“Old Harvard’s scholar-factories red,” 


showing on the other hand in the college enclosures, he said it was 
all very like Oxford. He must have felt the moral likeness, the 
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spiritual likeness, as I did in Oxford, for physical or meteoro- 
logical likeness there is none absolutely. It is something in the 
ambient ether, in the temperament, in the unity of high interests, 
in the mystical effluence from minds moving with a certain 
dirigibility in the upper regions, but controlled by invisible ties, 
in each case, to a common centre. It is the prevalence of scholar- 
ship, which characterizes the respective municipalities and which 
holds the civil bodies in a not ungraceful, not ungrateful, sub- 
ordination. 

Something of the hereditary grudge between town and gown 
descended to Harvard from the English centres of learning; but 
the prompt assertion of town government as the sole police force 
forbade with us the question of jurisdictions which it is said 
still confuses the parties with a feeling of enmity at Oxford. 
The war of fists following the war of swords and daggers, which 
in the earliest times left the dead of both sides in the streets after 
some mortal clash, and kept each college a stronghold, even after 
that war had no longer a stated or formal expression, is forever 
past, but still the town and the gown in their mutual dependence 
hold themselves aloof in mutual antipathy. So I was told, but 
probably on both sides the heritage of dislike resides only in the 
youthful breasts, and is of the quality of those ideals which per- 
petuate hazing in our colleges, or which among boys pass forms of 
mischief and phases of superstition along on a certain level of 
age. All customs and usages are presently uninteresting as one 
observes them from the outside, and can be precious on the inside 
only as they are endeared by association. What is truly charm- 
ing is some expression of the characteristic spirit such as in 
Oxford forbids one of the colleges to part in fee with a piece 
of ground on which a certain coveted tree stands, but which al- 
lows it to lease that beautiful feature of the landscape to a 
neighboring college. A thing like that is really charming, and 
has forever the freshness of a whimsical impulse, where whimsical 
impulses of many sorts must have abounded without making any 
such memorable sign. 

In the reticence of the place all sorts of silent character will 
have been accumulating through the centuries until now the 
sum of it must be prodigious. But that is a kind of thing which 
if one has any direct knowledge of it one feels to be a kind of 
confidence, and which one lets one’s conjecture play about, in the 
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absence of knowledge, very guardedly. For my part I prefer 
to leave quite to the reader’s imagination the charming traits of 
the acquaintance I would fain have made my friends. Some- 
times they were of difficult conversation, but not more so than 
certain Old Cambridge men, whom I remembered from my 
youth; the studious life is nowhere favorable to the cultivation 
of the smaller talk; but now that so many of the Fellows are 
married the silence is less unbroken, and the teas, if not the 
dinners, recur in a music which is not the less agreeable for 
the prevalence of the soprano or the contralto note. It seemed 
to me that there were a good many teas, outdoors when it shone 
and indoors when it rained, but there were never enough, and 
now I feel there were all too few. They had the entourage which 
the like social dramas cannot have for yet some centuries in our 
centres of learning; between the tinkle of the silver and the light 
clash of the china one caught the muted voices of the past speak- 
ing from the storied architecture, or the immemorial trees, or 
even the secular sward underfoot. But one must not suppose 
that the lawns which are velvet to one’s tread are quite voluntarily 
velvet. I was once sighing enviously to a momentary host and 
saying of his turf that nothing but the incessant play of the 
garden-hose could keep the grass in such vernal green with us, 
when he promptly answered that the garden-hose had also its 
useful part in the miracle of his own lawn. I dared not ask if 
the lawn-mower likewise lent its magic; that would have been 
going too far. Or at least I thought so; and in the midst 
of the surrounding reticences I always felt it was better not to 
push the bounds of knowledge. 

There is so much passive erudition, hived from the flowers of 
a thousand summers in such a place of learning, that I felt the 
chances were that if the stranger came there conscious of some 
of his own little treasure of honey, he would find it a few thin 
drops beside the rich stores of any first apiarist to whom he opened 
it. In that long, long quiet, that illimitable opportunity, that 
generously defended leisure, the scholarship is not only deep, but 
it is so wide that it may well include the special learning of the 
comer, and he may hear that this or that different don who 
is known for a master in a certain kind has made it his rec- 
reation to surpass in provinces where the comer’s field shrinks 
to parochial measure. How many things they keep to them- 
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selves at Oxford, it must remain part of one’s general ignorance 
not to know, and it is more comfortable not to inquire. 
But out of the sense of their guarded, their hidden, lore 
may spring the habit of referring everything to the university, 
which represents them as far as they can manage not to repre- 
sent it. They may have imaginably outlived our raw passion 
of doing, and have become serenely content with being. This is 
a way of saying an illanguagible thing, and, of course, oversay- 
ing it. 

The finer impressions of such a place—there is no other such 
in the world unless it be Cambridge, England, or Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,—escape the will to impart them. The coarser 
ones are what I have been giving the reader, and trying to pass 
off upon him in their fragility for something subtile. If one could 
have stayed the witchery of an instant of twilight in a college 
quadrangle, or of morning sunshine in a college garden, or of 
a glimpse of the High Street, with the academic walls and towers 
and spires richly foreshortened in its perspective, or of the beauty 
of some meadow widening to the level Isis, or the tender solemnity 
of a long-drawn aisle of trees leading to the stream under the 
pale English noon, and could now transfer the spell to another, 
something worth while might be done. But short of this en- 
deavor is vain. There was a walk, which I should like to dis- 
tinguish from others, all delightful, where we passed in a grassy 
field over an old battle-ground of the Parliamentarians and 
the Royalists, and saw traces of the old lager-heads, the earth- 
works in which the hostile camps pushed closer and closer to 
each other, and left the word “ loggerheads ” to their language. 
But I do not now find this very typical, and I am rather glad 
that the details of my sojourn are so inextricably interwoven 
that I need not try to unravel the threads which glow so rich a 
pattern in my memory. 


WILiIAM Dean Howse ts. 














OUR BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


BY SCRUTATOR. 





ConFiict between prosperity and the money system of the 
United States this year assumes a greater interest in the public 
mind, so extraordinary is the degree and universal the scope of 
our prosperity and so apparent are the defects of our money 
machinery. While the demands of internal trade are greater than 
ever before in our financial history, and while the volume of 
foreign commerce exceeds that of any previous period, we are 
called upon to move the most bounteous crops of grain ever har- 
vested. 

The country is confronted at this season every year with the 
same problem of moving the crops, causing for a few months a 
great demand for currency which gradually returns to those 
channels of trade from which it was withdrawn. At a time of 
merely normal activity of general business the strain, manifestly, 
is less acute, but in times like the present extraordinary measures 
are required by unusual conditions. 

For many months there has been apprehension that a situation 
might arise which would seriously affect the business prosperity 
of the country unless the Secretary of the Treasury provided such 
measures of relief as he proffered some time ago, in order tem- 
porarily to meet the condition. For months the Treasury has 
been absorbing large amounts of money, thus diminishing, at a 
time when it is most needed, the volume of cash available for 
credits. At the beginning of September, the Sub-Treasury cash 
holdings amounted to $346,664,238, or $42,894,706 more than on 
the same day last year, and this has been accumulated at the ex- 
pense of bank reserves, and serves no other purpose than to empha- 
size the solvency of the Government. The available cash balance 
in the Treasury, moreover, increased from $200,686,875 to $216,- 
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578,000 in the third week of September, and that at a time when 
money in New York was lending on call at 25 to 30 per cent., 
and time loans were quoted as high as 8 per cent. 

To solve the difficulties of a situation analogous to that pre- 
sented by the existing financial problem, the Supreme Court, in 
the early days of our history, discovered implied powers in the 
Constitution, and elasticity of constitutional interpretation has 
carried the ship of state through many storms. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the implied powers of that greatest of financial dic- 
tators, the Secretary of the Treasury, may be of like service in 
the business affairs of the nation. 

Appreciating the inevitable effect on general trade of severe 
stringency in money, Secretary Shaw has deposited a small por- 
tion of available Treasury funds in various Government deposito- 
ries, and announced that after September 10th he would advance 
Government money against engagements of gold, such advance to 
be secured by bonds in which savings-banks in New York and 
Massachusetts may legally invest at ninety per cent. of their 
value. This expedient may and, in the belief of many of the 
highest authorities on money-markets, will bridge over the crop- 
moving period. 

This announcement by Secretary Shaw was followed by a rather 
remarkable letter, declaring that these deposits of Government 
funds were made “ in aid of legitimate business, as distinguished 
from speculation, whatever its nature.” What it was that prompt- 
ed this declaration, and what it means, has engaged the specula- 
tion of bankers, as well perhaps as voters. Of necessity, the value 
of money is determined by the profit at which it can be employed. 
And where is the line to be drawn between “speculation” and 
“ legitimate business,” when almost every business is to a greater 
or less extent speculative? This letter illustrates one of the most 
dangerous possibilities of investing an individual with such power 
as the Secretary of the Treasury wields. One naturally infers 
that the letter was prompted by a desire to anticipate and disarm 
the criticism which always follows any act interpreted as favor- 
able to Wall Street. There is a deep-seated hatred of Wall Street 
in certain thickly populated sections of the country, where votes 
count for more than they do in New York. This prejudice is a 
thing to be reckoned with by any Secretary of the Treasury who 
has an ambition to sit at the head of the Cabinet table. Politics 
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and business do not mix. Consider the possibility of a politician’s 
pandering to what he conceives to be a popular demand to strangle 
“the demon of Wall Street,” and in such a state of business 
affairs as exists at present not only refusing Treasury relief, but 
even going to the extent of withdrawing from the banks whatever 
Government money they held. The result would be far more 
disastrous to “ legitimate business ” than to the Stock Exchange, 
for the former absolutely depends for its existence on banking 
accommodation, while the latter has a very rapid way of accom- 
modating itself to circumstances. 

It may be said that in its economic history the United States 
is now in a state of readjustment or transition. No country has 
ever been called upon to finance such rapid growth of population 
or such tremendous progress in its material industries as we have 
seen here in the last twenty years. Every immigrant has his eco- 
nomic value in a land of such marvellous possibilities of develop- 
ment, and this value is each year added in enormous quantity 
to the wealth of the nation. In the last two years considerably 
more than two million people have come into the country from 
other parts of the world, the majority of whom have gone to the 
sparsely settled sections, increasing the productivity of the soil 
and engaging in the work of railway and other construction. It 
is a notable fact that nearly seventy-five per cent. of the annual 
increase in population has been represented by immigration in 
each of the last two years, while in 1890 immigration accounted 
for only thirty-four per cent., and in 1895 only twenty-one and 
one-half per cent. of such increase. How well the growth in 
population has been financed is indicated by the fact that the 
per capita circulation at the end of 1905 was $34.68, with a 
population of 83,143,000. This is the largest per capita circula- 
tion recorded,—$9.08 more than in 1896, or an increase of nearly 
thirty-six per cent. in ten years. The exact proportion of this 
increment of wealth which is attributable to the productive force 
of immigration it is impossible to state. Another phase of the 
question presents itself in the steady diminution of native-born 
Americans in the laboring classes, and in the necessity of finding 
others to take their places in so rapidly developing a country. 
A high tide of immigration is one of the best indices of a high 
state of prosperity and profitable employment of labor, and the 
statistics of immigration afford an excellent proof of this fact, 
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To go further into the matter of economic transition, it is well 
to deal at some length with the subject of our foreign commerce. 
The total value of exports of merchandise in 1890 was $857,- 
828,684 and of imports $789,310,409—the total volume of foreign 
trade being $1,647,139,093. In the fiscal year which ended with 
June, 1906, the total volume of trade was $2,970,127,000. Of 
this sum, $1,518,561,000 was the value of exports. In the last 
ten years we have exported over $4,900,000,000 more than we 
have imported; and by this sum, exclusive of any deduction on 
account of our debts to foreign countries, we have gained in credit. 
That the debtor balance of the United States has been reduced to 
a sum smaller than, perhaps, at any time within twenty years is 
undoubtedly a fact. The most significant development of the 
foreign trade is the growth of exports of manufactures and the 
constantly diminishing importance of our agricultural shipments. 
How far we used to be dependent on agricultural exports is shown 
by the fact that in 1880 over eighty-three per cent. of all exports 
were agricultural and less than thirteen per cent. products of 
manufacture; while in 1905 over thirty-six per cent. of all ex- 
ports were products of manufacture and fifty-five per cent. agri- 
cultural products. This tendency has been practically uninter- 
rupted since 1890, and still continues at a rate even more rapid 
than in previous years. 

This diversification of our exports gives a greater stability to 
our foreign trade, and in a very large measure insures us against 
those waves of industrial depression which have been so frequent 
in the past. We were then dependent almost entirely upon our 
domestic markets, and crop failures,and other adversities peculiar- 
ly our own, resulted in general depression along all lines. With 
foreign markets increasing, to be taken advantage of in greater 
measure in times of decline in internal business, not only is the 
employment of labor in manufacturing industries rendered more 
stable, but our lines of transportation are guaranteed greater 
regularity of traffic. The export of manufactures has also been 
encouraged by vast consolidations of industrial enterprises, which 
lessen the cost of maintaining foreign agencies in propor- 
tion to the sales, and provide ample capital for exploitation which 
the smaller manufacturer lacked. With wise establishment of 
large plants at points offering the greatest economic advantages, 
with coal and iron in close proximity, and with perhaps the most 
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efficient agencies of transportation in the world, the energies of 
our great industrial corporations in the last five years have been 
directed toward the acquisition of world-wide markets. The 
measure of success that has attended this endeavor finds some ex- 
pression in the figures of our foreign trade. 

The experience of 1893 taught a lesson from which the entire 
country has profited. Competitive railroad-building, not to serve 
some section with needed transportation facilities, but to furnish 
a financial adventurer with a basis for the issue of stocks and 
bonds, or some brigand of the street an opportunity to “ hold up ” 
another railroad, resulted in bankruptcy when hard times came. 
Ruinous rate wars marked the struggle for existence, and very 
few of the roads had been built or maintained so as to be able 
to withstand a period of depression, with no surplus income for 
repairs, and with a bonded debt the annual charge on which 
amounted to fifty and in some cases to nearly seventy-five per 
cent. of the gross earnings. 

Receivership succeeded receivership; and, while in the process 
of reorganization, practically all surplus earnings were expended 
in placing these roads in a much higher state of physical efficiency 
than ever before. By vast sums of money provided by assessments 
on stocks, lines were practically rebuilt and newly equipped ; bonds 
were scaled and interest rates reduced. The era of reorganization 
was followed by a period of ultra-conservative management. The 
errors of the past were to be avoided. All surplus over fixed 
charges went back into properties. There was what might be 
called a mania to establish credit. This applies particularly to 
the roads now known as the Harriman lines. The prosperity of 
the country resulted in extraordinary increases in traffic. By the 
use of heavier locomotives and larger cars the train-load was in- 
creased. Heavy bridges and heavy rails were laid and the effort 
along traffic lines was to reduce the ratio of operating expenses, 
even as Mr. Hill had done with the Great Northern. Increased 
density of traffic was the rule each year. 

To guard against possible recurrence of disastrous competition, 
the “ community-of-interest ” idea spread. Stocks of newly re- 
organized roads were selling at low prices, and the control of 
some important system represented the investment of a few mill- 
ion dollars for which maintenance of fair rates would soon com- 
pensate. The rule of the day was consolidation, with the forma- 
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tion of the Northern Securities Company, the most original and 
boldest experiment. The Great Northern Railway acquired con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific, or rather the control of both proper- 
ties was in the same hands, and these two corporations jointly 
purchased practically all of the stock of the Burlington. During 
the period of the Northern Securities litigation the tendency 
toward consolidation continued. Such great trunk lines as the 
New York Central not only increased holdings in subsidiary 
lines, but invested largely in stock of the Hocking Valley, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and Western and Reading, for 
the purpose of obtaining a voice in the direction of these com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania participated in many of these pur- 
chases. In the southwest, the Rock Island, Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, the St. Louis and San Francisco and the Choctaw, Okla- 
homa and Gulf came under one head. The Southern Railway 
brought under its control over seven thousand miles of road ; and, 
by the acquirement of the Louisville and Nashville by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, another great Southern system of nearly ten thousand 
miles was formed. 

The Union Pacific bought control of the Southern Pacific, and 
the dominating voice of that great railroad is, beyond peradven- 
ture, the ruling spirit of the Atchison. In this great movement, 
the central idea was the maintenance of fair rates and the preven- 
tion of competitive construction. The zones of each railroad have 
been well marked out and neutral territory has been a subject of 
compromise. The result of all this has been increase of the ca- 
pacity of established lines and wonderful development of efficiency 
in serving the territory through which the system runs. By 
steady reduction in the cost of operation, any tendency toward 
decrease in rates would perhaps not be seriously felt by any of the 
great systems. The rate bill passed by the last Congress promises 
to guarantee the railroads against many abuses, and to eliminate 
the rebate which, while palpably an evil to the shipper, was a 
leech on the transportation companies. Already it appears that 
a large increase in revenue must accrue to these companies as a 
result of the passage of this law. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that 
in 1899, out of a total of $4,250,000,000 of stocks of railroad cor- 
porations, $847,740,399 was owned by other railroads; and in 
1904, out of total stocks of $6,339,899,329, other railroads owned 
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approximately $2,000,000,000. Thus in 1899 barely one-fifth of 
the railroad stocks were owned by other railroads, whereas in 1904 
one-third of all the shares were held by other railroad companies. 

The extent of this community of interest is perhaps better set 
forth in a plain statement of mileage control. Seven separate 
interests, but all operating in apparent harmony, direct 139,000 
miles of road out of a total mileage in the United States of slightly 
over 212,000. This is the surest pledge against a recurrence of 
the disastrous strife for business which occurred in the early 
nineties. 

After expenditure of surplus earnings in improvements and 
betterments for many years, we have now come to the point where 
stockholders receive their due. It is with a railway as with a bank, 
profits reinvested yield twofold. Certain outlays in improve- 
ments are non-recurring. Once a road is ballasted, its wooden 
bridges replaced by steel and stone, its light rails with heavy 
rails, there is no necessity for other than a moderate allowance 
for operating expenses to keep the railway and equipment in a 
high state of efficiency. Appropriations of millions, in addition to 
heavy allowances in operating expenses, are no longer needful; 
and, provided with a liberal surplus, a railway corporation can 
begin to pay an increasing proportion of its net earnings to its 
stockholders. Considerable criticism has been aimed against the 
directors of the Union Pacific Railroad for an increase in the 
dividend rate on the common stock from six to ten per cent. But 
here is a conspicuous example of the very fact in railroad devel- 
opment to which reference has just been made. It had long been 
a matter of common knowledge that the Union Pacific had ob- 
tained a very large profit through its ownership of Northern Se- 
curities stock; that ninety million dollars of Southern Pacific 
stock had been bought advantageously at about fifty dollars a 
share, and that Southern Pacific was earning nearly ten per cent. 
on its common shares. The Union Pacific had accumulated a sur- 
plus estimated at upward of one hundred million dollars, and its 
earnings from the operation of its lines amounted to about thirteen 
per cent., this being exclusive of any income from its investment 
in Southern Pacific and other securities. 

The first annual report issued by the Union Pacific Company 
covered. the fiscal year which ended on June 30th, 1899. In that 
term, three and one-half per cent. was paid on the preferred stock, 
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and this required forty per cent. of the net earnings after payment 
of all fixed charges. In the next year, the full dividend was paid 
on the preferred stock and three and one-half per cent. on the 
common, which demanded sixty-one per cent. of surplus earnings. 
In 1901, the company also paid sixty-one per cent. of its net 
earnings to stockholders; in 1902, fifty-six per cent.; in 1903, 
fifty-four per cent.; in 1904, fifty per cent., and in 1905, fifty 
per cent. In estimating the proportion of dividends to net earn- 
ings in 1906, it is necessary to add the income at five per cent. on 
the company’s holdings of Southern Pacific and reasonable re- 
turn from other investments, which bring the net total to $38,- 
700,000. This indicates that, with a payment of ten per cent. on 
the common shares, only sixty-two per cent. of the surplus income 
will be paid out in dividends. 

The statistics of railways published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission afford an interesting comparison of operations and 
results in 1890 and 1904, the last year covered to this date. Since 
1904, the increase in railway earnings has been so remarkable as 
to make the final results even more favorable. 

In 1890, the average amount of stock issued per mile of road 
was $28,194 and in 1904, $30,836, an increase of nine and one- 
third per cent. The average bond issue per mile in 1890 was 
$29,249 and in 1904, $33,429, an increase of fourteen and one- 
quarter per cent. Total capitalization increased from $60,340 to 
$64,256, or six and one-half per cent., and total net earnings per 
mile from $3,111 to $4,001, or twenty-eight and one-half per 
cent. Fixed charges showed an increase of nine and one-quarter 
per cent., and surplus earnings applicable to dividends increased 
from $651 per mile to $1,313 per mile, a gain of one hundred and 
sixteen per cent. 

With the certainty of bumper crops, with every phase of the 
commercial situation satisfactory and reasonable assurance of 
political calm, the outlook for the future is exceedingly bright. 

SoRvTATOR. 

















THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI. 





i. 

THE moribund condition of the Celestial Empire was first 
brought conspicuously to light as a consequence of the Chino- 
Japanese War; and, close on the heels of the Boxer uprising, the 
break-up of China was “in the air,” and the world was busy 
contemplating how such disruption of this vast dominion would 
affect the respective interests of the Powers. To-day, the in- 
tegrity of the Middle Kingdom is almost assured, thanks to the 
staunch efforts of the Jamented Secretary Hay in behalf of the 
Open Door policy. Japan, impelled by the necessity of protecting 
her political and economic interests, nay, more, her very security 
and existence, forced Russia to relinquish her claims in Man- 
churia. Thus, the war with Russia has raised Japan to such a 
commanding position that, in the future disposition of the Chinese 
problem, the Powers must regard her avowed purpose to pre- 
serve the integrity of China. Simultaneously, the feeling of 
national unity in China, in lethargy for centuries, seems un- 
mistakably aroused, as indicated in various events that have taken 
place of late in rapid succession. This national consciousness, 
as yet crude and undefined, has received new impetus through 
the victorious campaign of Japan against her titanic northern 
foe, and is no doubt destined to play a conspicuous réle in the 
resuscitation of the effete Empire. Like all great movements, 
the present forward movement of the Chinese has its foibles, 
iis follies, its extravagances, as, for instance, in the case of the 
murder of missionaries at Nanchang, and the riots incident to the 
Mixed Court affair at Shanghai. But these are merely side 
issues, unlikely to affect seriously the main course of progress. 
The apparently anti-foreign spirit displayed by the mobs is not 
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shared, as at the time of the Boxer uprising, by either the central 
cr local authorities. “China for the Chinese,” which is the 
motto of the national agitation now under way, is decidedly dif- 
ferent from “ Root out the foreigners,” which was the slogan of 
the Boxers. The appointment of foreign delegations to investi- 
gate into the administrative organization of advanced countries, 
steps taken toward the abolition of the absurd court usages hedg- 
ing about her ruler, the remarkable increase in the number of 
students sent abroad for scientific studies, the invitation liberally 
extended to foreign and especially Japanese teachers to take 
charge of her educational institutions, the reorganization of her 
army on a new basis, the significant departure from the abortive 
curriculums of civil-service examinations previously prevailing, 
the attempt to build railways under her own control, the united 
movement in protest against the anti-Chinese agitation in the 
United States, the Shanghai Mixed Court affair resulting from 
the assertion by the Chinese officials of the right to the independ- 
ent conduct of matters relating to the trial and imprisonment 
of native offenders—these are all unmistakable indications that 
at last China is really awakening from her protracted slumber. 


II. 

The record of recent events in China resembles a leaf from the 
history of Japan, chronicling the events of some four decades 
ago, when Western civilization was first ushered into the Land of 
the Rising Sun. As soon as Japan emancipated herself from 
the traditions of medievalism, the Mikado, then young, now one 
of the leading rulers of the world, solemnly declared to his sub- 
jects that “assemblies and councils shall be formed to deliberate 
on national affairs in the light of public opinion; that learning 
and knowledge shall be sought for throughout the world.” This 
Imperial declaration was the first of the mile-stones punctuating 
Japan’s highread to civilization. Many delegates and com- 
missions were sent abroad to inspect and study political and eco- 
nomic conditions in the advanced countries of the West, and 
Japan’s new era was under way. 

On the 16th of July, 1905, the Emperor and the Dowager Em- 
press of China issued an Edict providing for the inauguration of 
the first of several missions to study the political institutions and 
administrative systems of civilized countries. 
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The primary object of the Chinese Government in sending 
these missions abroad is to investigate matters relating to the 
proposed constitutional government for the Middle Kingdom. 
In the face of the fact that China, since opening her doors to 
foreign communication, has shown but little susceptibility towards 
civilizing influences, the question, “ What immediate cause has 
wrought such a radical change in China’s attitude towards West- 
ern culture?” naturally presents itself for our consideration. Per- 
haps it would be ill-considered to ascribe this phenomenon to any 
single factor, but we are not probably straying far from the 
truth in asserting that the surprising success of Japan in the 
greatest of the many wars marking her annals has contributed 
greatly to the awakening of the dormant Empire. By what secret, 
the Chinese asked, has our little neighbor achieved so complete a 
success, and how can this utter collapse of the Northern Colossus 
be accounted for? 

In an effort to answer this question, perhaps the first thing to 
challenge their attention would be the vital difference between the 
governmental organizations of the two belligerent nations. The 
defeat of Russia was a defeat of an absolute monarchy opposed 
to a constitutional government. The Japanese navy and army 
were not the only weapons wielded against Russia; the con- 
tinued internal disturbance proved, as we all know, a serious 
handicap to the Tsar’s campaign. With Japan, on the other hand, 
there was but a united movement against her enemy. Observing 
such radical differences between the internal conditions of the 
warring countries, Viceroys Yuan Shih-kai and Chang Chih- 
tung represented very strongly to the Emperor and the Dowager 
Empress the advisability of adopting a constitutional form of 
government. The inauguration of the foreign missions, already 
referred to, was, indeed, due to the representations of these pro- 
gressive statesmen. The first two embassies, which recently visited 
the United States en route to Europe, will be followed by others 
each year, and thus the leading statesmen of China will have in 
turn an opportunity to observe at close range the advantages of 
the political and economic systems of the various Western 
nations. 

ITT. 

The most conspicuous evidence of China’s dawning interest 

in the world about her lies in the fact that, during the past few 
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years, she has been sending to Japan many students to be educated 
at various colleges and schools. She has in addition invited a 
considerable number of Japanese scholars to teach her schools 
in different localities. It was in April, 1897, that the Chinese 
Government first sent two students to Japan. Thereafter, the 
entries of Chinese students in Japanese schools have gradually 
increased from year to year, until the signal success of the Jap- 
anese in the late war suddenly swelled the number of new ar- 
rivals beyond all expectation. There are at present nine thousand 
Chinese students in Japan ; every steamer from China bringing at 
least a hundred newcomers, while three or four hundred are always 
waiting in Shanghai for an opportunity to sail. Of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper only one has so far failed to contribute 
to the total. 

Some of these students are sent by the government, central 
or local, while many defray their own expenses. No statistics 
showing the respective numbers of students in these three classes 
are yet obtainable. The lines of study pursued are indicated 
by the following statement as to institutions among which 
Chinese students are distributed: Tokio Imperial University, 5; 
Kioto Imperial University, 2; Waseda College (private in- 
stitution consisting of departments of political economy, law and 
Jiterature), 23; Tokio Law College (private institution), 
23; Keio-Giziku College (private institution having de- 
partments of political economy, law and literature), 1; 
Meiji College (private institution for law), 3; Law College 
(private institution for law), 296; Tokio Higher Normal School 
(Government institution for the training of high-school and 
normal-school teachers), 12; Higher Middle School (Govern- 
ment institution), 68; Scijo-Gakko (private military school 
assisted by the Government), 151; Shinbu-Gakko, 305; 
Kobun Gakuin (private school for liberal education), 1,100— 
Total, 1,989. 

While there are, doubtless, many advantages to be derived 
through educating the Chinese in Japan, the disadvantages should 
be borne in mind. To be sure, there is a semblance of similarity 
between the two nations, inasmuch as they belong, in the main, 
to the same stock. Hence, the Japanese, it is claimed, can under- 
stand the Chinese to a degree not possible for any Occidental 
race, and vice versa. But when we study the two peoples more 
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particularly as they are at present, this similarity seems merely 
superficial. Centuries of separate and independent national ex- 
istence have developed two radically different types of civiliza- 
tion and racial characteristics. Moreover, the Japanese and 
Chinese have no common medium through which to communicate 
their thought. True, Japan has adopted many of the Chinese 
characters, grafting them, as it were, on her indigenous figures. 
But these two elements of the Japanese language, thoroughly as 
they are intermingled, preserve in writing and oral intercourse 
their original characters, in so far that the Chinese “ word-charac- 
ters” are given entirely new pronunciation, while the Japanese 
phonetic signs are thrown into sentences to knit together the 
Chinese ideographs. ‘The result is that, when spoken, the Jap- 
anese cannot understand a word of Chinese, and vice versa; while, 
in written language, the Chinaman recognizes his own characters 
distributed through the Japanese sentence, but is unable to grasp 
the collective sense. 

Such, indeed, is the greatest inconvenience which the Chinese 
students encounter when studying in Japan. It would, perhaps, 
require as much time and labor for the Chinese to learn spoken 
Japanese as to acquire any modern language of the West, al- 
though written Japanese would be acquired somewhat more easily. 
Moreover, aside from pseudo-patriotism we must admit that, com- 
pared with European languages and their literature, our language 
is poor, not allowing of easy and free expression of ideas with their 
developed inflections. Hence, an attempt to translate scientific 
or philosophical works from any of the Western languages into 
Japanese is fraught with difficulties almost, if not quite, in- 
surmountable, and it is doubtful whether the Japanese language 
is sufficiently capable of development and modification to satisfy 
the requirements of a higher intellectual culture. It is not 
without reluctance, therefore, that we require the Chinese stu- 
dents to spend much time upon the Japanese language. By far 
the greater portion of the authoritative works of the West are not 
translated into the Japanese language, and it is only through the 
knowledge of Western languages that the Chinese students have 
access to the masters of science and philosophy. 

But, in the preliminary stages of China’s new civilization, 
Japan’s services as her tutor will prove invaluable. The unity 
of political and economic interests between the two nations makes 
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the Japanese all the more ardent and sympathetic in their efforts 
to reach the Chinese. With her population of four hundred 
millions fully modernized, and with her tremendous natural re- 
sources fully developed, China will undoubtedly furnish a won- 
derful market, where Japan could procure her raw materials 
and where she might find an outlet for her surplus products. 
Being conscious of this, the Japanese are looking upon China as 
their future political and economic ally. In the West, the China- 
man, whether a coolie or a student, is looked upon with re- 
pugnance and contempt, and a hundred and one obstacles are 
thrown in his way. In Japan, on the contrary, he is welcomed 
with sympathy and deference. As she advances in civilization and 
culture, China might perhaps do well to seek in the West a 
higher grade of education; meanwhile, Japan will be her earnest 
and sympathetic tutor, able to meet all her demands for some 
time to come. 


IV. 

The significance of Japan’s educational influence upon China 
has been illustrated by the issuance, in the latter country, of an 
Imperial decree directing that students studying in Japan shall 
not be required to pass the provincial examinations, an essential 
preliminary to the final examination in Peking; and that diplomas 
conferred by Japanese schools and colleges should rank equally 
with certificates obtained from local examiners in China. In 
consequence of this decree, Chinese graduates from Japanese 
schools can proceed at once to Peking to compete for the much- 
coveted degree which opens the door to the highest official appoint- 
ments. The first examination under the new system was held in 
Peking during the past summer, when the first degree was con- 
ferred upon eight and the second degree upon four students. 
These successful candidates have already been assigned to their 
respective offices, having again gone through two special examina- 
tions within the palace and in the presence of the Emperor. 

The far-reaching effect of this signal departure from the con- 
servative system of civil-service examinations is not difficult to 
apprehend, in view of the fact that this venerable competitive 
system, having a record of some ten centuries, has been conducted 
on a basis which contributed little, if at all, to the cultivation of 
independent thought and the promotion of useful learning, still 
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less to the production of efficient officials, able to cope with the 
growing complexity of modern governmental functions. The 
shortcomings of the institution lie in the curriculum which the 
contestants are required to pursue. This, in common with many 
other institutions in that stagnant country, has undergone little 
or no change since its first inauguration, and the poor pupils 
of to-day are dragging their weary feet along the same thorny, 
unprofitable path trodden by their ancestors of a thousand years 
ago. Consisting, first of all, of committing to memory the canoni- 
cal books, and writing an infinitude of diversely formed charac- 
ters as the art of chirography; and, secondly, in studying belles 
lettres and composing essays on politico-ethical subjects, setting 
forth ideas bequeathed by ancient sages and savants, the occupa- 
tion of the student is so widely removed from practical purposes 
that, when finally rewarded with the meed of civil office, he finds 
himself quite unacquainted with the administrative business of 
the government. The departure from this abortive curriculum 
and the substitution of modern studies as the basis of competition, 
will realize an intellectual revolution, the extent and results of 
which it would be difficult to foretell. Like the man in the 
legend, who, needing a sewing-needle, made one by grinding a 
crowbar on a piece of granite, the Chinese literati have wonder- 
ful power of patience, which, turned into a right channel, should 
work marvels in the advancement of science and art. All the 
zeal and ardor which the students have hitherto applied to the 
barren study of chirography, canonical books, and belles lettres, 
will, when the Peking Government remodels the entire examina- 
tion system on this new basis, be deflected to the pursvit of 
modern scientific studies. By waiving for her students in .'apan 
the usual provincial examinations, the Tsing Dynasty his taken 
a long stride towards the inauguration of a modern régime. 


Vv. 

No one has been more instrumental in hastening this forward 
movement than Yuan Shih-kai, Viceroy of Chih-li, the metro- 
politan province of China. A staunch antagonist of Japan until 
a decade ago and the real instigator of the Chino-Japanese War, 
as the minister of China at the Seoul court, this able statesman, 
once convinced of Japan’s ability and sincere desire to rescue 
China from the perils of Western aggression, has, with the sym- 
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pathetic assistance of Japan, converted himself into a harbinger 
of modern civilization. Yuan Shih-kai is generally recognized 
as the ablest statesman of China since the death of Li Hung- 
chang, his master in statecraft and statesmanship. Possessing 
many of the traits of the deceased statesman, Yuan is a resource- 
ful diplomat and a man of broad calibre and wide view. With 
Russia the upper, and Japan the nether, millstone, between which 
the Manchus have vainly struggled, this tactful Viceroy had been 
but half-hearted in seeking Japan’s assistance until the triumph- 
ant campaign of the islanders indisputably demonstrated their 
ability to checkmate Russian aggression in the Far East. Judg- 
ing from his recent acts and movements, the Viceroy is now a 
sincere friend of Japan. It is mostly due to his influence that 
almost two hundred Japanese are now serving the central and 
provincial governments of China in various capacities. Some of 
them are teachers in colleges and schools, some military officers, 
some police officials, while others are employed as financial or 
economic advisers. 

Foremost in the reform programme conceived by Yuan Shih- 
kai is the diffusion of modern education. His coveted plan is to 
readjust the entire educational system of China after advanced 
principles of pedagogy. First of all, he will try his plan in his 
own province, Chih-li, and, when convinced of its practicability, 
he will embark on the gigantic task of remodelling the education- 
al institutions of the remaining seventeen provinces. In carry- 
ing out this plan, the Viceroy turns to Japan for cooperation 
and assistance. It is assumed that Japan has not only imported, 
but so assimilated, Western civilization as to make it adaptable to 
the peculiar conditions and characteristics of the nation. Western 
civilization, having thus undergone a process of Orientelization 
at the hand of the Japanese, would, it is held, benefit the Chinese 
rather than a civilization directly imported from the Occident. 
Following the plan adopted by Japan a few decades ago, Yuan has 
already established a normal school in Pao-ting; while, with a view 
to reforming the police system of his province, he has instituted 
a school for training the police officials. 

Not only is Yuan the forerunner of educational reform, but 
he is also the most ardent advocate of military reform. After 
organizing his provincial army in accordance with the German 
and, latterly, after the Japanese system, he has finally expanded 
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his provincial standard into a national reform movement, in ac- 
cordance with which the entire country is divided into six military 
districts supervised by a general staff. This plan is now to be 
reconstructed; and the number of military districts will be in- 
creased to twenty, each having four regiments of infantry, one 
regiment of cavalry, an engineer corps and artillery in proportion. 
If this schedule is carried out thoroughly, China will have in 
five years, it is estimated, 500,000 trained men ready for service 
in the field. The importance of this readjustment cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly, inasmuch as the existing provincial armies, 
maintained by the Viceroys without either unity or harmony, 
are utterly unable, in case of such emergencies as the Boxer dis- 
turbance, to protect trade and commerce, which the great trad- 
ing nations are justified in demanding. Holding military power 
in his hands, controlling the educational, financial and judicial 
departments, endowed with the uncommonly strong will essential 
to a reformer, and, what is of greater moment in a despotic 
government, enjoying the confidence of the Emperor and the 
Dowager Empress, Yuan Shih-kai may find himself in a posi- 
tion to execute what he considers imperative for the rehabilitation 
of his country. 
VI. 

After Yuan Shih-kai, Chang Chih-tung stands the most promi- 
nent figure in the present reform movement in China. The 
Viceroy of the two great southern provinces, Hu-peh and Hu-nan, 
Chang enjoys power second to none of the eight Viceroys save the 
Viceroy of the metropolitan province. He had been a convert to 
modernism hefore Yuan Shih-kai renounced his allegiance to 
rusted medievalism. When the Emperor Kuang-hsii first enunci- 
ated his radical but untactful measures of internal reform, 
Chang openly declared himself ready to support this progressive 
ruler. It was then that he wrote the book “Chun Hioh Pien,” 
emphasizing the necessity of a change in the ancient ideas and 
institutions. It was a critical moment when the conservatives 
were bitterly set against any reform that savored of the Occident, 
while the progressives, fanned by the host of “scoffers,” were 
ignorant of what was radical in Chinese affairs, looking with con- 
tempt upon the venerable literati and connoisseurs imbued with 
the oracular wisdom contained in the canonical books of the an- 
cient sages. A collision between the two seemed imminent. 
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Moved by this perilous situation, Chang summoned all his 
patriotism and literary talent in producing “ Chun Hioh Pten.” 
The book was hailed by the liberals with wild enthusiasm, while 
the author’s influence and personality, coupled with his elegant 
literary style, could not but induce even the most obdurate of 
conservatives to read this work with respect and attention. Loyal 
to the moral ideals of his country, the Viceroy, nevertheless, 
shows neither hesitancy nor remorse in denouncing the wayward- 
ness of his country, applying the lash without stint upon the 
backs of his own people and their ruler. 

While writing “ Chun Hioh Pien,”’ Viceroy Chang was placed 
in an extremely dangerous position. Had he not had under his 
command a powerful army with modern training, it is all but cer- 
tain that the monstrous coup d’état of the Dowager Empress, and 
the fiendish deeds of Prince Tuan, would have involved the Vice- 
roy in the common fate which overtook the members of the 
Reform Party who dyed the scaffold crimson with their blood. 
And yet he did not feel that he could safely remain faithful to 
the reformers at that trying moment when they needed his as- 
sistance most urgently, and the hope of China’s regeneration, 
held out by the young Emperor Kuang-hsii, passed away like the 
trail of a meteor. But the five odd years intervening since the 
Boxer disturbance have wrought a signal change. Yuan Shih- 
kai, who, as the Viceroy of Shan-tung, was then not entirely 
free from prejudice against Western civilization, is now, as the 
more powerful Viceroy of Chih-li, indisputably an earnest herald 
of modern knowledge. Thus, with the cooperation of the strong- 
est official who ever graced a Viceroy’s throne, Chang Chih-tung 
begins to realize the plan which he laid down several years ago. 

Chang is perhaps a warmer friend of Japan than Yuan. It 
was the former who first sent students to Japan, the number 
from his province now totalling almost five hundred. Under him 
scores of Japanese instructors are teaching in various colleges and 
schools in the two provinces of Hu-nan and Hu-peh, while, in his 
provincial government, many Japanese officials are assisting him 
in various capacities. 


VII. 
In a study of the present forward movement in China, the 
question of railroads should not be overlooked, for in all coun- 
tries the railroad has ever been one of the most effective civilizing 
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agencies. It is true that the Chinese have been stubbornly averse 
to the extension of railways. But may we not attribute this 
sentiment to causes other than the mere ignorance and supersti- 
tion prevailing among the people? Mr. William B. Parsons, 
who was in China as the Chief Engineer of the American China 
Development Company, in his interesting book “An American 
Engineer in China,” tells us that the general popular opposition 
to railways in China is two-sided, being partly due to religious 
superstition and partly to the fear of competition against manual 
labor. That is true enough. But in addition to such religious 
and economic reasons, may we not seck some political reason 
wherein we can more heartily sympathize with the Chinese? 

In the consideration of this question it is important to remem- 
ber what a significant part the railways have played in the ex- 
ecution of colonial policies enunciated by the Powers, and es- 
pecially by Russia, in the Far East. Like the Spanish mission- 
aries of yore, who went forth into different parts of the world 
openly bearing the standard of Christ, but in reality the fore- 
runners of the conguistador, the railway concessions in China 
have been wrung from the Manchu Government by the European 
Powers ostensibly for the purpose of developing the means of 
communication, under the thin guise of which lurks a covetous 
desire for territorial acquisition. The case of Manchuria is suf- 
ficient to start an alarm among the Chinese. Spanning the Amoor 
on the eastern boundary of Manchuria, the great Trans-Siberian 
railway extended itself into the dominion of the Middle Kingdom 
down to the Yellow Sea, and a vast territory of 370,000 square 
miles supporting 8,500,000 people with enormous agricultural 
and mineral resources, would have been permanently lost to 
China, had not the little warriors of Nippon gallantly taken arms 
against the giant intruder. Nor is Russia’s design confined to 
northern China. Paramount behind the Belgian syndicate which 
procured a railroad concession from Peking to Hankow, it is 
generally believed, is the influence of Russia, whose ambition it is 
either to form ultimately a through line from St. Petersburg 
to the Yang-tze River, or to have something ready to offer in 
trade for other concessions in the North of more immediate 
benefit to herself and of a less menacing nature to Great Britain. 
This, in itself, is alarming enough; but, when it is remarked that 
the whole country is vivisected, as it were, by six different foreign 
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nations into so many sections of railroad concessions as a pre- 
liminary step toward the establishment of “ spheres of influence,” 
even the Chinaman rubs his sleepy eyes and suspects that a great 
menace is hovering over his country. 

It was but yesterday that Russia’s grasping hand was frustrated 
in Southern Manchuria, her Eastern China Railway being ceded 
to Japan. Notwithstanding this, a thousand miles of the Trans- 
Siberian system still traverses the territory of China, and in 
addition Russia claims, as conceded, branches from the Belgian 
Hankow-Peking line, aggregating 653 miles. South from Tien- 
tsin and in the province of Shan-tung, the German influence 
is paramount, procuring a concession for a local system totalling 
some 375 miles, together with another concession for a portion 
of main line between Tien-tsin and Ching-kiang, reaching a 
mileage of 470. The trunk and branch lines approaching Shang- 
hai belong to English syndicates, amounting to some 1,400 miles, 
besides which England has a preponderating share in the Peking 
Syndicate, an Anglo-Italian combination, possessing a concession 
for 125 miles in the provinces of Shan-si and Shen-si. Through 
the heart of China, from Peking on the north to Hankow, the 
metropolis of the interior, on the south, a Belgian syndicate has 
completed the construction of a trunk line extending over 700 
miles, in which France and Russia are understood to have a large 
interest. From Hankow southward as far as Canton, the Ameri- 
can China Development Company was to have built a line to a 
length of 918 miles, the concession for which has been cancelled 
by the Chinese Government. Finally, in the extreme south, 
France has a concession for 800 miles. By the side of this 
enormous mileage covered by foreign concessionaires, the Chinese 
Government holds but some 550 miles of railroad already con- 
structed. Such a situation is both anomalous and threatening. 
The motives of the European Powers in exacting railway con- 
cessions from the Manchus are political rather than commercial. 
Eager to establish a foothold on Chinese territory, they vie with 
each other in seizing advantageous positions. The railroads 
constructed under such circumstances would be like cords of 
steel ever tightening round the inert Empire. With this record 
of foreign concessions before us, is it just to put all the blame at 
the door of the Chinaman alone for the troubles and difficulties 
encountered in the construction of railways in China? In 
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justice, the Chinaman’s antipathy to the railroad cannot be as- 
cribed to his ignorance or superstition only. 

Since China bought up the Hankow-Canton concession, she 
has also been negotiating with England for the cancellation of the 
Tien-tsin-Chin-kiang concession, in which Germany has a large 
share. The British Government has replied that it is willing to 
comply with China’s request, provided Germany agrees to re- 
linquish her share. This cancellation movement does not seem 
to be a mere manifestation of anti-foreign spirit, accompanied 
by no practical intention on the part of the Chinese to build 
railways of their own. A recent report from Canton to the effect 
that the rush of applicants for shares of the Hankow-Canton rail- 
way was so great that the streets were blocked with Chinese, is 
a most emphatic evidence that the natives no more cherish preju- 
dice against the railway. “One of the first steps toward the 
realization of our new national ideas,” says Sir Chentung Liang- 
cheng, the Chinese Minister at Washington, “ would be the con- 
struction, under Chinese auspices, of a great trunk line to traverse 
the central and most fertile provinces of China from Canton to 
Peking.” The day when the Chinese Government, having bought 
a railroad, threw rails, cars and locomotives into the river, as 
happened in the case of the Wu-sung line in 1877, has passed, 
never to return, and the time seems really at hand when the actual 
system covering the Empire with its lacework of steel may not be 
projected on paper alone, but in actual process of construction. 

It would doubtless be rash to expect a nation comprising near- 
ly one-third of the human race to casi off in a day the lethargy 
of centuries. Many a generation shall have passed ere it has 
transformed itself into a new life; but that it is under a sure 
process of transformation, there is hardly room to doubt. 

When China, invigorated and enlightened, with her vast nat- 
ural resources exploited, her enormous population roused from 
the torpor of the past, her army and navy recast after advanced 
models, shall have formed an entente cordiale with Japan, bound 
to develop sooner or later into a political and economic alliance, 
the Mikado’s subjects will begin to realize that the twelve hun- 
dred million yen and eighty thousand lives lost in the recent war 
were sacrificed for an issue vastly greater than they dreamed of. 

K. K. Kawaxaml. 








IN AMERICA’S GREATEST PRISON. 


BY THOMAS SPEED MOSBY, PARDON ATTORNEY TO THE GOVERNOR 
OF MISSOURI. 





THE Missouri State Prison is the largest penitentiary in the 
United States. Here are confined more convicts than will be 
found in any other American State Prison. Those States which 
have a criminal population in any wise approaching that 
of Missouri have provided two or more prisons for their keeping, 
whereas Missouri confines all her criminals in the penal in- 
stitution at Jefferson City. 

From eight hundred to one thousand convicts are received 
at this institution every year, and at no time during the past 
twelve years has the population of this prison been less than two 
thousand. This city of crime, consisting of more than two thou- 
sand felons, convicted of eighty-five different felonies, presents 
to the criminologist a field most interesting because of its size, 
and most instructive because of its representative character. 

Less than half the number received at this institution are 
native-born Missourians. Of the 1,794 convicts received dur- 
ing a recent two-year period, but 819 were born in Missouri. 
The remaining 975 came from every State in the Union excepting 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada and New Hampshire. Every other one 
of the remaining States was represented, as was also the Indian 
Territory and the District of Columbia, and thirteen foreign 
countries besides. Of this number, but 80 were females, and only 
27 of the 80 were white women. Of the males, 523, or nearly 
one-third, were negroes. 

The most striking feature of this immense criminal population 
is the exceedingly large proportion of young men, 785 of the 
number ranging from sixteen to twenty-five years of age. The 
age of greatest criminality is shown to be the period between the 
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ages of twenty and twenty-five years, inclusive; the second great- 
est period of criminality is between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty; and the third is between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years. The fourth period is from thirty to thirty-five, and from 
the age of thirty-five onward the tendency to crime seems to 
decrease with the increase of age. 

Of the 1,794 convicts, 627, or more than one-third, were of 
the ages of twenty to twenty-five years, both inclusive. Of this 
number, 96 were twenty years of age; 98 were twenty-one; 104 
were twenty-two; 132 were twenty-three; 101 were twenty-four ; 
and 96 were twenty-five. It thus appears that the age of great- 
est criminality in the period of greatest criminality is twenty- 
three. Of this younger and most numerous class of criminals, 
404 of the 627 (or nearly two-thirds) had committed crimes of 
violence, such as homicides, assaults with intent to kill, burglaries, 
etc., the remaining 223 having committed crimes such as larceny, 
forgery, and other crimes not involving the use of physical 
violence. It is thus shown that, in the period of greatest crimin- 
al activity, crimes of the daring and adventurous sort are most 
frequent. Singularly enough, it appears that the crimes in- 
volving the sexual passions are proportionately small among 
this class of criminals. Out of a total of 135 crimes of this 
character, only 30 were committed by persons within the age of 
greatest criminality. Thus, although committing more than one- 
third of the total number of crimes within the given period, the 
persons within this class committed less than one-fourth of the 
sexual crimes. 

Comparatively few of the 1,794 convicts had learned any trade 
or profession, 1,198 giving their occupation as that of day 
laborers, and 107 more giving their occupation as that of shoe- 
making; but, among the shoemakers, there was a great proportion 
of ex-convicts, who had learned shoemaking in the prison shoe- 
factories, but who in the beginning had no occupation. The 
inference to be drawn is that the trades and professions usually 
act as deterrents against crime. Of the trades and professions, 
generally, no one class seemed to be more criminal than another, 
the remaining 489 convicts being divided among 66 trades and 
professions. 

Intemperate habits of life were not so much in evidence as 
might have been expected, 852 (or nearly one-half) having led 
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temperate lives. Nor was there so great a lack of religion as 
might have been imagined. Of the whole number, there were 
1,267, or more than two-thirds, who were professors of some form 
of religious belief. The respective denominations to which the 


1,267 convicts belonged appear below: 
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The percentage of illiteracy among the convicts was 26.5, 
which is four times as great as the average percentage of illiter- 
acy among the non-criminal classes in Missouri. Those pro- 
fessing a belief in some form of religion constituted about 71 
per cent. of the whole number. Those having some degree of 
education aggregated 73.5 per cent. The conclusion is obvious 
that, to a slight extent at least, religion is of more avail in 
preventing crime than is education; or, otherwise stated, that 
illiteracy is less dangerous to society than irreligion. To be 
sure, neither education nor religion of a very pure or advanced 
type is found among the majority of felons, but these statistics 
tend at least to illustrate the respective moral tendencies of the 
illiterate and the irreligious, the irreligious apparently lapsing 
most frequently into the ways of vice and crime. It is obviously 
true, also, although not susceptible of accurate statistical 
demonstration, that there is a higher degree of education among 
the educated criminals than there is of religion among religious 
criminals; for mere intellectual strength, while it may aid 
criminals in escaping detection and avoiding punishment, does 
not necessarily cause men to adhere to the paths of moral recti- 
tude, whereas religion, if its precepts be precisely obeyed, is ab- 
solutely incompatible with any criminal tendency whatsoever. 

The accepted theory that marriage tends to operate against 
the commission of crime is amply sustained by the Missouri 
statistics, less than one-third of the number mentioned being 
married persons; or, otherwise expressed, it appears that, where 
crime is committed by one married person, crimes are committed 
by two unmarried persons. 
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Among the number which constituted the subject of the pres- 
ent inquiry, 1,689 were native-born Americans, while the re- 
maining 105 came from Mexico, Australia, Canada, Austria, 
Denmark, England, Germany, France, Ireland, Italy, Scotland, 
Russia and Switzerland; Germany leading with 37, Canada 
coming next with 16, England following with 10, and Ireland 
being fourth with 8. Scotland and Russia each had 7, Austria 
6, France 4, Italy and Denmark 3 each, Mexico 2, and Australia 
and Switzerland 1 each. 

The foreign-born population of the State was 216,379, and the 
native-born population 2,890,286. It thus appears that of the 
foreign-born population .0049 per cent. are convicts, while the 
felons of the native-born population number .0058 per cent. In 
other words, 49 in every ten thousand foreigners committed 
felonies while crimes of the same class were committed by 58 
in every ten thousand of the native-born population. The 
foreign-born population of the State aggregates about seven per 
cent. of the population, while the percentage of foreign-born 
convicts received during the two-year period was 5.9 per cent. 
of the whole number of convicts received during that period. 
Tf there is a greater percentage of criminality among the foreign- 
born people of this country than is found among the native 
American population, the fact is not shown by these statistics. 

The current theory that criminality is greatest in the larger 
centres of population is borne out by the Missouri statistics. Of 
the 1,794 convicts under investigation, one-third came from cities 
containing one-fourth of the population of the State. 

Of the 1,794, 1,550 were in prison for the first term; 191 for 
the second term, 41 for the third term, 9 for the fourth term, 
2 for the fifth term and 1 for the sixth term. Thus, 86 per cent. 
were first-termers; that is to say, 86 men in every hundred were 
never in the penitentiary before. Of the remaining 14 per cent. 
who were old offenders, 191, or over 10 per cent. of the whole 
number, were in the penitentiary for the second time, while less 
than one-fifth of the 14 per cent. were in for the third time. It 
may therefore be concluded that a large proportion of those who 
undergo a sentence in the penitentiary are deterred from again 


committing crime, and are converted again to law and order. 
THomMas SPEED Mossy. 








NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER, ABRAHAM CAHAN, BRANDER 
MATTHEWS AND LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





“TTALIAN ROMANCE WRITERS.”* 

Ir is twenty years since Mr. Howells heralded the advent of 
Giovanni Verga as a new force in realistic fiction. It is ten 
years since Continental critics hailed Gabriele d’Annunzio as the 
prophet of a new Latin Renaissance. More recently, through the 
interpretations of Signora Duse, these two names have grown fa- 
miliar to the public ear ; they are the sole familiar landmarks in an 
unexplored territory. If a translator is rash enough to put into 
English a volume by Grazia Deledda, let us say, or Matilde Serao, 
his best chance of winning a hearing is to proclaim the former a 
Sardinian Verga, and announce the latter as the author to whom 
d’Annunzio dedicated his first novel. But, aside from the authors 
of “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” and “ La Gioconda,” there is, both in 
England and America, not only a pervading ignorance of contem- 
porary Italian fiction, but an equally general lack of curiosity. 
Consequently, any book which successfully fulfils the task that 
Dr. Joseph Spencer Kennard presumably set himself in his 
“Ttalian Romance Writers,” any book which adequately reveals 
the strength and originality and poetic beauty of the younger 
school of fiction in Italy, and inspires us with a curiosity to know 
more of it, is a work eminently worth the doing. 

Such a book, however, to be well done, should aim to accom- 
plish three separate things. It should, first of all, lay before us, 
briefly and clearly, the evolution of a particular form of literature 
in a particular country, its debt to foreign influences and its 
internal development. Secondly, it should show the relation of 


*“Ttalian Romance Writers.” By Joseph Spencer Kennard. New 
York: Brentano’s. 
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Italian fiction to Italian life; should seek the key-note of the 
Italian temperament, and show how far the native writers truth- 
fully reflect it. And, finally, it should seek to make quite clear 
the aims and tendencies and relative importance of the authors 
chosen for discussion. It is profitable to ask ourselves how far 
Dr. Kennard’s book performs this threefold task. 

Aside from his needlessly pedantic introduction, Dr. Kennard 
has written in a popular and entertaining style, keeping himself 
in the background, and allowing the novelists to speak for them- 
selves, in the form of well-chosen extracts and sympathetic sum- 
maries. It is his introduction which is intended to accomplish 
two of the three purposes above mentioned, and it is the least 
satisfactory part of the book. He deprecates any intention of 
retracing modern romance through story, tale and fable, to its 
earliest origins, yet he begins with “ Daphnis. and Chloe,” “The 
Golden Ass” of Apuleius and the “Satire” of Petronius, in- 
dulging in generalities that are quite true about Apuleius, but not 
at all true regarding Petronius. Chaucer and Brantéme and 
Marguerite de Navarre, Rousseau and Voltaire, “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” and “ Clarissa Harlowe ” besprinkle the pages with cap- 
itals and italics, merely to prove a thesis which might almost 
have been laid down as an axiom—that the Italian novel of to- 
day is not a lineal descendant of Boccaccio and Bandello, but an 
imported form, borrowed from the English and the French. He 
does show, in a rather interesting manner, the reciprocal connec- 
tion between the political and literary movements during the 
Risorgimento, making clear how such a book as Manzoni’s 
“ Promessi Sposi” was the logical outcome of the times. But 
where Dr. Kennard signally misses his opportunity is in neglect- 
ing to trace the influence which Maupassant and Zola, Tolstoi 
and Sudermann and Ibsen, have successively exerted upon the 
development of contemporary fiction in Italy. He rightly points 
out that the dominant note in Italian literature to-day is that of 
individualism. But he seems to miss the point, that it is the 
tendency to take the best wherever they find it, in France or 
Germany or Russia, that has given Italian individualism its variety 
and its strength. Verga’s similarity to Zola is worth studying, 
as well as his points of difference; even though Dr. Kennard does 
not think so. Matilde Serao did some of her most remarkable 
and virile work under the direct influence of the Rougon Mac- 
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quart series. “ Paese di Cuccagna,” “Conquista di Roma,” 
“Riccardo Joanna ” come nearer to the Zolaesque type of epic 
novel than any other works yet written by a woman. Dr. Ken- 
nard dismisses them as mere collections of episodes, unworthy 
the name of novel. He fails to realize that in these books the 
protagonist is not a man or a woman, but a symbolic thing—the 
gambling craze, the corruption of political life, the venality of 
the public press; just as, in Zola, it is the stock exchange, the 
markets, the department store. 

The second point that Dr. Kennard emphasizes in his introduc- 
tion is the difficulty which confronts a foreigner in attempting 
to criticise the literature of a race whose soul he but half under- 
stands. Much that he says in this connection is quite true; the 
Italian ideal is radically different from the Anglo-Saxon ideal ; 
the beauty of the material world is more often their theme than 
that of the spiritual world; or, as he most aptly puts it, “ the 
craving for sensuous beauty, the glory in pagan ideals, the artist 
careful only for the precepts of his art, is the true Italian type, 
whether expressed by chisel, brush or pen.” It is evident that 
Dr. Kennard himself feels this difficulty of understanding an 
alien temperament, and struggles with it. But at least he makes 
one thing very clear: that the Italian writers have faithfully and 
triumphantly put into their hooks those very thoughts and ideals 
that differentiate Italian life, outside of books, from the life of 
every other race. To succeed in seizing the spirit of a race, a 
tribe, a city, and put it into a novel so faithfully that all who read 
will say, “ This is the very essence of Italian life, Sicilian life, 
Neapolitan life, and of no other life in the world,” is a triumph 
of as high an order as any novelist, even the greatest, need seek. . 
Yet, curiously enough, the author of “Italian Romance Writers ” 
has the air of regarding this very fidelity to life as a sort of 
defect, a note of inferiority in the Italian novelists. Now and 
then, he throws out a covert sneer at “literary photography ” ; 
he expects a painter “to create a higher form of life, a grander 
reality.” In other words, he quarrels with the Italian novelists 
because they do not emphasize the moral and spiritual side of 
life. He does not seem to realize that, in German and English 
fiction, religious and metaphysical problems have their proper 
place, because they reflect the more serious thought of the people 
themselves; while, in Italy, that same class of problems would 
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seem distorted and untrue to life, because they would not fit into 
the social framework: they would not strike the key-note of the 
Italian temperament. 

Lastly, Dr. Kennard has not defined clearly in his criticisms 
the relative value that he attaches to the nine contemporary 
writers whom he has selected for detailed examination. One is 
not inclined to take issue with his selection of these nine; al- 
though it seems rather incongruous to find Capuana omitted, 
when he might so much more easily have dispensed with Enrico 
Annibale Butti,—Butti, who has claimed notice mainly as a 
follower of d’Annunzio, and Dr. Kennard robs him even of this 
claim. But, really, there are to-day only three leaders: Verga, 
the exponent of that special type of Italian realism known as 
“verism ” ; Fogazzaro, who stands for spiritism, and would have 
our morals, our religion, our social and political economy, all 
settled for us in the pages of the novel; and finally, d’Annunzio, 
the high-priest of artistic beauty, the leader of the psychological 
and symbolic movement. All other contemporary novelists have 
to a greater or less degree come under the influence of one or 
more of these three. Dr. Kennard concedes the high order of 
art of Verga and d’Annunzio, but he concedes it grudgingly: 
Verga is “a master of his art, a pioneer of realistic fiction, . . . 
striving truly to comprehend and describe life.” D’Annunzio is 
“a factor in modern literature with which we must reckon,” a 
“ great artist, but a little man.” ‘The real reason for Dr. Ken- 
nard’s frequent lack of sympathy and appreciation is nowhere 
clearly stated, but it is to be found latent throughout the book,— 
a deep-rooted antipathy to Zola and the naturalistic movement; 
a movement which exerted a powerful influence upon practically 
all the prominent Italian writers, with the one exception of Fogaz- 
zaro, and Fogazzaro is the one writer upon whom Dr. Kennard 
bestows cordial and unqualified praise. Yet, even in one’s an- 
tipathies, one is expected to show an accurate knowledge of 
details. But regarding Zola Dr. Kennard does not show such 
knowledge. In the one illustration that he takes from the Rougon- 
Macquart series—that of a child who is shocked by the revela- 
tion of her mother’s sin, and in consequence sickens and dies,— 
he refers to the child as “little Pauline.” Of course, he must 
have had in mind Jeanne, the daughter of Héléne Mouret, in 
“Une Page d’Amour.” FREDERIC TABER COOPER. 
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“THE DAWN IN RUSSIA.”* 

Russian conditions and Russian human nature are so unlike 
our own that one often finds it next to impossible to translate 
them into terms of our point of view. As a consequence, the news- 
paper despatches through which we follow from day to day the 
historical drama, so full of poetry and of pathos, which is now 
being enacted in the unhappy Northern Empire leave us with an 
uncomfortable sense of vagueness or perplexity. Perhaps the only 
case in which Russian life seems real to the Western reader is 
when it is presented to him in the form of those highly visualized 
and convincingly analytical pictures which mark the better class 
of Russian literature. In many respects, “'The Dawn in Russia,” 
by Henry W. Nevinson, although essentially a collection of news- 
paper letters written in St. Petersburg, Moscow, the Baltic 
Provinces and Odessa during the most eventful months of last 
winter, is, in many respects, the nearest approach to that type of 
literature among all the accounts of the Russian struggle for free- 
dom published in this country or in England. 

That the author was a stranger in the country which forms the 
subject of his narrative seems to have been an advantage rather 
than an obstacle. It was so not merely in the sense of enabling 
him to view things with the impartiality and perspective of the 
outsider ; but also because it gave him access to scenes from which 
the native observer was excluded by the Tsar’s bayonets. While 
in Moscow, he was continually roaming about in those spots where 
Dubasoff’s dragoons and infantry turned the gutters into streams 
of blood, without discriminating between the intellectual young 
man or girl, whom it was legitimate to set down for a revolutionist, 
and the old woman who was hurrying home with the family pro- 
visions. As an obvious foreigner, Mr. Nevinson was only molested 
to the extent of being searched some half a dozen times within so 
many blocks. Moreover, if there were Russian writers who saw 
as much as he did and who retained their life and liberty im- 
mediately after the fall of the Moscow barricades, the Liberal 
papers, in which the full truth of these events would have been 
published, were mostly closed. I say “immediately,” because in 
revolutionary times exciting occurrences succeed one another with 
such rapidity as to turn the most sensational episode of yester- 


* “The Dawn in Russia.” By Henry W. Nevinson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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day into a happening of the faded past for which the reading 
public has neither time nor interest. Russian literature will 
scarcely take up the present revolution before its last battle has 
been fought. Just now, the country’s writers are too busy 
making history to write it. Thus, the three chapters in Mr. 
Nevinson’s book which are concerned with the Moscow conflict, 
when Admiral Dubasoff, the Governor-General of the ancient 
eapital, outdid the sickening atrocities with which the Paris Com- 
mune was stamped underfoot, will remain, for a long time to come, 
the most graphic and veracious account of those days of horror not 
only in English, but also in the language of the country. 

This admiral, whose previous title to glory, it may be recalled, 
was based on his “ victory ” over the fishermen he shot down off 
Hull, England, mistaking their smacks for Japanese torpedo-boats, 
had some of the captured revolutionists “strapped to a board,” as 
Mr. Nevinson tells us, “and handed over to the executioner to 
be ‘broken up.’ . . . Their bones were smashed, their legs and 
arms lopped off with swords, and it did not take them very long to 
die.” In fairness to Admiral Dubasoff it must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this was one of the tidbits of the bloody feast with which 
he celebrated his triumph over the revolutionists. A more com- 
mon proceeding was for them to be simply shot—without trial, of 
course—in batches of sixteen or more. 


“The work-people were set in a row before the firing party, and were 
driven forward threa at a time. Three by three they were shot down 
before the eyes of others. The heap of dead increased. Three more were 
driven forward to increase it. In the case of two workmen, suspected of 
being leaders, there was a variety in the proceedings, perhaps by way of 
a practical joke. They were ordered by the officer to walk round a corner 
of the sugar mill. They went carelessly, with their hands in their 
pockets, and when they turned the corner they were faced by eight 
soldiers standing at the present. In an instant they fell dead, and their 
bodies remained for a long time lying on the ground for all passers-by 
to see. Such executions continued among these factories for more 
than a week, and the numbers of those poor and uneducated men and 
women who died for their protest against despotism will never be 
known.” 


A little boy was bayoneted to death in the presence of his 
father, because he had shaken his fist at the soldiers through a 
window ; a well-known physician, who had nothing to do with the 


revolution but thought it his duty to give aid to the wounded, 
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was treacherously shot in the back by an officer; boys and girls 
of the Red Cross were slaughtered by the score; school children 
were chopped to death or maimed, because “ they had the revolu- 
tionary look in their eyes.” 

The atrocities of Moscow were duplicated in the Baltic Prov- 
inces under General Orloff, with whose “bloody assize” our 
author makes us acquainted in a separate chapter. The book also 
contains admirable sketches of the domestic life of “a nest of 
nobles,” of the working-people and the peasantry. We are intro- 
duced to a starving, sweet-tempered village family, “with the 
marks of passionate labor upon them, and their five children 
growing up round their knees.” Their horse had been sold to pay 
taxes. Yet, when a neighbor, who is still poorer than they, calls 
at their cabin, they slip part of their scanty supply of food into 
his sack. “Certainly, it did seem incredible,” the English ob- 
server of these scenes exclaims, “that these were just the people 
who are marched off to the village police-court, are tied face down- 
wards to a sloping bench, have their clothes turned up and are 
flogged with whips or rods by officials and police, because they 
cannot pay the taxes for the Japanese War or for the interest 
on the French loans.” There is an excellent description of pub- 
lic meetings, at one of which Mr. Nevinson met Father Gapon, for 
whom the police were then searching the capital. 

Perhaps one of the most important passages in the volume is 
the one which is devoted to the psychology of the sons of the 
peasants or city workmen, who, when clad in the uniform of the 
Tsar, shoot at their own brethren merely because “ obedience 
is only a temptation to sloth, and it becomes almost irresistible 
when the temptation is supported by fear of death.” But political 
and economic oppression has set the nation thinking, and “ where 
people think liberty must come.” The number of soldiers who are 
exempt from the temptation of obedience and the fear of death 
is continually growing. Each suppressed mutiny is succeeded by 
several new ones. 

Mr. Nevinson’s chapters were written at a time when the Tssar’s 
promise of free speech was still partially fulfilled, and the coun- 
try, after having been gagged for centuries, was intoxicated by the 
sound of its own voice and “ revelling in a spiritual debauch of 
words.” The subject of newspapers, and of labor-unions; the ex- 
altation and self-sacrifice of educated boys and girls; the all- 
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pervading melancholy of Russian life as it manifests itself in the 
music and the literature of the nation—all this is treated with the 
sympathetic insight and the charming sincerity of true art, yet 
with a conversational informality, liberally interspersed with 
humor, which gives the reader a pleasing sense of intimacy with 
the writer, as well as with irresistible subject.. 

ABRAHAM CAHAN. 





“a HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY.”* 

Wiru the obvious exception of Mr. Andrew Lang, there is no 
British man of letters more copious or more multifarious than 
Mr. George Saintsbury. He is ever ready to write with equal 
interest and with equal energy upon the history of criticism or 
upon the art of cookery. The boundaries of his reading are wide- 
flung; his industry is indefatigable; and his individuality of 
opinion is independent to the very verge of freakishness,—from 
which he is preserved only by his robust common sense. This 
opinionated individuality is probably responsible for the bel- 
ligerent tone he affects. He is forever warding and fending, as 
though painfully sensitive to the possibility of attack. He is 
eager to parry even before the thrust. In the present volume, 
for example, there is a constant girding at the phoneticians 
and a persistent scoffing at modern linguistic scholarship: but 
a good workman is not known by the chips on his shoulder. 

While the temper of the book is often unduly aggressive, the 
style is also open to reproach for its lack of simplicity and of 
directness. The reader gets the impression of a vigorous mind, 
doing its work sturdily; but the results of this cerebration are 
not presented as persuasively as they might be. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
manner of writing is allusive and parenthetical beyond all meas- 
ure; and his trick of sprinkling foreign words and phrases over 
his pages is unfailingly irritating. That was a hostile critic 
who once dismissed Mr. Saintsbury’s style as “a piebald jargon ” ; 
but any reader of this volume can understand the provocation. 
Perhaps Mr. Saintsbury has better restrained this tendency in 
the present book than in certain of its predecessors; but he is 
not always awake to his own weakness, and we find here “ fons,” 


** A History of English Prosody, from the Twelfth Century to the Pres- 
ent Day.” By George Saintsbury. In 3 vols. Vol. 1, from the Ori- 
gins to Spenser. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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“ epigrammation,” “ disgrazia,” “ ménage,” “ lubie,” “ déblayage,” 
“the famous perruque critic,” “les morticoles of literature,” 
and even “ pour tout potage métrique.” Is it too much to ask 
that a historian of English prosody should express himself in his 
own tongue without calling in the aid of foreign allies? 

But although these blemishes of tone and of style must needs 
be noted here, they may be pardoned, for the inquiry which they 
disfigure is good work well done. Whatever his defects, Mr. 
Saintsbury loves literature in all its aspects; he loves it ardently 
and devotedly ; and he has proved his love by his relish for technic, 
by his delight in the processes of craftsmanship,—a relish and a 
delight wholly lacking in many a critic otherwise commendable. 
This “ History of English Prosody ” could have been undertaken 
only by a student deeply enamored of the means whereby the 
poets have wrought their magic. The three volumes are to con- 
tain a thorough consideration of the technic which underlies and 
sustains English poetry, and which is the source of much of its 
beauty. The connection is far closer than many are willing to 
admit between the divine afflatus of the poet and his mastery of 
metre, of pause, of alliteration, of rhyme, and of rhythm in all 
its possibilities. Dante’s great poem is what it is, partly because 
he was able to bend the ¢erza rima to his bidding; and Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies are what they are, partly because he could 
avail himself of the noble amplitude of blank verse. Corneille’s 
dramas are what they are, partly because he had to employ as 
best he could the lumbering Alexandrine; Pope’s polished verse 
is what it is, partly because he could find his profit in the rhyming 
couplet; and Heine’s lyrics are what they are, partly because 
he had ready to his hand the old Teutonic rhythms. Every true 
artist is glad to avail himself of the tools bequeathed to him 
by all his predecessors. The record of the development of Eng- 
lish prosody is an integral part—and not the least important 
either—of the history of English poetry. 

This is but the first of the three volumes to which Mr. Saints- 
bury’s inquiry is to extend; but it is sufficient to warrant the 
opinion that the complete work will be welcomed by students 
of English literature, even if some of them will not accept all 
of its conclusions. He begins by declaring “that everybody feels 
a difference ” in “ the value of the syllables out of which rhythm 
and metre are made”; and then he refuses to discuss the vexed 
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question as to the exact nature of the precise cause of this dif- 
ference, preferring to accept it as a fact obvious to all. He calls 
these “ longs and shorts,” without implying any opinion as to the 
reasons why one is felt to be “ long ” and the other to be “ short.” 
And by “ Prosody” he means: “The laws and variations ob- 
servable in the rhythmical and metrical groupings of sets of 
these two values,”—an admirable working definition. He has 
proposed to himself “to examine, in chronological order, the 
practice and the theories of English prosody which have actually 
existed in the seven centuries between 1200 and 1900”; and, in 
this first volume, he has covered a little more than the first three 
and a half of these centuries. 

His appeal is not to preconceived theory but to “ the fairly 
sensitive and well-trained ear.” He shows that various causes 
united to bring about, before 1200, a discarding by English poets 
of the Anglo-Saxon type of versicle in favor of the modern 
prosody by “feet.” He considers the foot of one syllable, the 
foot of two syllables, and the foot of three syllables; and, in so 
doing, he reveals that robust common sense which is perhaps his 
chiefest qualification as a critic, and which here leads him to con- 
clusions that the present reviewer feels to be solid. And the 
present reviewer takes pleasure in recording his conviction that 
Mr. Saintsbury is justified in his assertion that the conclusions 
have been reached by a “ most loyal admission of the facts ” and 
by a selection of the “ ?ive facts,” which “ are related to each other 
in a connection of real development, and not of dead or mechan- 
ical engineering.” 

The American student is accustomed to find British writers 
more or less carelessly ignorant of the contributions of American 
scholarship. But in his “ History of Literary Criticism,” Mr. 
Saintsbury revealed a desire to acknowledge heartily the labors 
of his American predecessors in one or another portion of his 
field. It is with surprise, therefore, that we note the omission 
in the present work of any reference to Professor Gummere’s 
“ Beginnings of Poetry,” or to Dr. Holmes’s paper on the “ Physi- 
ology of Versification.” And, from the care with which Professor 
Saintsbury indicates privately printed editions of certain plays, 
we infer that he is unfamiliar with Professor Manly’s excellent 
“ Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama.” 

BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
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THE ART OF FIONA MACLEOD. 

For those of us who are more concerned with the essential 
substance of literature than with its phenomena of time and cir- 
cumstance, however interesting and significant, it has been a cause 
of regret that the remarkable body of writing which exists in 
print over the signature of “ Fiona Macleod ” has been, so far as 
its quality is concerned, submerged in the excited mélée of gossip, 
speculation, and bewildered curiosity which followed upon the 
death of William Sharp. One need not deny the authentic in- 
terest that such a revelation would naturally arouse in the mind 
of the sincere historian and psychologist of letters; but that it 
should obscure the extraordinary character and the singular ap- 
peal of an artistic achievement which is open to the observation of 
all, is not unrepresentative, perhaps, of a time which is more 
immediately engrossed with the externalities than with the actual 
matter of literature. 

One has heard and spoken overmuch, it may be, of the “ Celtic 
revival ” and of the “ neo-Celtic school,” so that too great stress 
has seemed to be laid upon the merely parochial implications of 
a phenomenon the chief importance of which, after all, resides 
in its purely literary aspects. I shall not, therefore, attempt, in 
this brief appreciation, to consider the work of Fiona Macleod 
in its relation to the “movement” to which it has been popu- 
larly imputed; nor shall I venture upon any discussion of its 
connection with the literary and spiritual history of Mr. Sharp. 
It has been presented to the student of contemporary letters as 
an independent product, and as such one is justified in regarding 
it; one may comfortably leave the matter of its circumstantial 
origin to those “ polite detectives of literature” for whom such 
mysteries transcend any other possible consideration. 

The “Fiona” literature, put forth during the last decade, 
ranges easily through the domain of pure fantasy, of fable and 
allegory, of speculation, of esthetic discussion, of symbolized 
fiction, and of verse. The voice has spoken many tongues, but 
always the accent of the mystic has persisted, has persisted and in- 
creased in poignancy and aloofness; so that in her later work 
it is frankly, and without the palliation of pictorial or symbolical 
setting, the speech and vision of the dreaming mind that is offered 
us. One will miss the essential note of this writing if one fails 
to see in it, as its prime possession, the confessions and aspirations 
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of a spirit swayed, beyond any other impulse, by a passionate 
consciousness and a special revelation of all beauty. Beyond any 
other writer whom one may allege for the comparison, this writer 
has chosen to saturate her work in beauty. The sense of it is, for 
her, a perpetual touchstone—a touchstone for the apperception 
of sheer natural presences, of dream and vision and intimation, 
of that miraculous and supra-sensuous world in which the spirit 
of the essential mystic has its intensest life. One may read her 
own avowal in that haunting preface which introduces her version 
of the tale of Deirdré and the Sons of Usna: 

“I know you will find a compelling beauty in these old tales of the 
Gael, a beauty of thought against which to lay your thought, a beauty 

. of desire against which to lay your desire. For they are more than 
tales of beauty, than tales of wonder. Shall the day come when the 
tale of Deirdré shall be no more told? . . . If so, it is not merely beauti- 
ful children of legend we shall lose, not the lovely raiment, but the very 
beauty and love themselves ... the old wandering ecstasy, the lost 
upliftedness.” 

It is doubtless easier to make than to establish so deliberate a 
claim for any writer as I have made here, and I shall not attempt 
to establish it. To achieve a deep and continuous beauty in any 
art would seem to insure a fairly certain measure of recogni- 
tion,—a recognition which the writing of Fiona Macleod assured- 
ly has not compelled. For the admittedly small body who do 
know and esteem it, that is not a matter for inconsolable regret ; 
perhaps they await the coming of that “ Spirit of Delight ” which, 
wrote Alice Meynell, “ flits upon an orbit elliptically or parabol- 
ically or hyperbolically curved, keeping no man knows what trysts 
with time.” 

One must not neglect to note the authentic presence in this 
beauty of what most of us have agreed to denote, however reluc- 
tantly, as the quality of Celtic “ magic ”; for since that important 
and memorable occasion when Matthew Arnold used it, so deftly 
and so luminously, to signalize the peculiar and excelling quality 
. of the Celtic genius, we, a quarter of a century later, have found 
no equivalent: one must stil! evoke it if one would apply to the 
Celtic genius, to Celtic beauty, the inevitable epithet. One finds 
this quality in the 

“,.. already 
The cloudy waters and the glimmering winds 
Have covered them” 
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of Mr. Yeats, no less than in the 


“, . . fairer were her hands and her fingers than the blossoms of the 
wood-anemone amidst the spray of the meadow fountains... .” 


adduced from the Welsh by Arnold; and it is movingly and per- 
sistently present, as I have said, in the writing of Fiona Macleod, 
where it is touched with the profound and poignant nostalgia, 
the wistful ecstasy, of the “ Eternal Dreamer.” As she herself 
has said of a certain group of tales called by her “ Wind and 
Wave,” she has named them so “ because through each goes the 
wind of the Gaelic spirit, which everywhere desires infinitude, 
but in the penury of things as they are turns upon itself, to the 
dim enchantment of dreams.” One may feel it in her 
“Dim face of Beauty haunting all the world... .”3 





supremely, perhaps, in that heart-shaking apostrophe of the deso- 
lated Concobar to the image of Deirdré dead, in her brief and 
piercing drama, “The House of Usna ”: 


“Heart of my heart, Deirdré! Love of my love, desire of all desire— 
can no voice rise to those lips, red as rowans, in that silent place? ... 
She sleeps, she sleeps, she is not dead! I will go to the grianan, and 
will cry Heart o’ Beauty, awake! It is I, Concobar the King! She 
will hear, and she will put white hands through her hair, like white 
doves going into the shadow of a wood; and I will see her eyes like 
stars, and her face pale and wonderful as dawn, and her lips like twi- 
light water; and she will sigh, and my heart will be as wind fainting 
in hot grass, and I will laugh because that I am made king of the 
world and as the old gods, but greater than they, greater than they, 
greater than they!” 


One would perform an ill service to the memory of such a 
writer were one to imply that her concern with beauty is directed 
solely toward mere surface loveliness. She has played, from the 
first, “ upon the silent flutes, upon the nerves wherein the soul sits 
enmeshed.” Always she has made her command over beauty serve 
the needs of an exquisite spiritual consciousness. She has sensed 
the profound and importunate reality of the deeper Beauty. She 
says revealingly, writing of “The Wind, Silence, and Love”: 


“Meanwhile, they are near and intimate. . . . We cannot forget whol- 
ly, nor cease to dream, nor be left unhoping, nor be without rest, nor go 
darkly without torches and songs, if these accompany us; or we them, 
for they go one way.” 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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Lonpon, September, 1906. 


Tue Irish policy of the present Government is one of its most 
interesting enterprises. ‘The Government came into existence 
pledged, not to Home Rule, but to take a considerable step in the 
Home Rule direction. The omens for a strong and statesmanlike 
handling of Irish problems are more favorable to-day than at 
any time within my recollection. The Liberals are both sym- 
pathetically inclined towards the Nationalist view of Irish griev- 
ances, and at the same time independent of the Nationalist vote. 
Whatever they concede in the way of greater self-government will, 
therefore, be conceded voluntarily. It will not be wrested from 
them by threats or intimidation, or under pressure of the merely 
party view of politics. That is one circumstance that tells 
strongly on the side of calm inquiry and dispassionate policy. 
Another is the remarkable change that has come over English 
opinion within the last few years. I do not by that mean to 
imply that if either of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bills were again 
to be submitted to the English electorate, a majority of the people 
would vote in favor of it. I do not think they would. On the 
other hand, it would be impossible now to rouse the opinion and 
passions of this country over any Irish question to that pitch of 
rancor and blind ferocity that prevailed two decades ago. It is 
a sign of the new reasonableness that, though we are on the eve 
of a momentous extension of Irish control over Irish affairs, 
the people, so far from being alarmed, so far from heeding the 
ery of the rock-ribbed Unionists to rally round the flag, are await- 
ing the Government’s proposals with almost as much apathy as 
expectancy. When you hear Irish affairs discussed at all nowa- 
days outside the House of Commons, you hear them discussed 
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rationally. That in itself is an immense gain. The fears and 
the catchwords of twenty years ago have been outgrown. There 
is a frank recognition of the evils which English misgovernment 
has inflicted upon Ireland. There is an honest desire to make 
reparation. There is an effort, almost pathetic in its futility, 
to understand the Irish character. The old contemptuous bitter- 
ness has vanished. The spirit in which the country approaches 
the Irish question has been revolutionized. 

Nor, if we look to Ireland herself, are the tokens less pro- 
pitious. There is an almost complete absence of crime and agita- 
tion. That great measure of appeasement, the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903, is slowly working its way through to a better order 
of things. Not that its operation is by any means perfect. The 
Estates Commissioners are not at one as to certain of the lead- 
ing principles that should direct their administration of the 
Act. The staff of inspectors employed by them is undermanned. 
If you accept without a judicious reduction of at least sixty per 
cent. all that you hear from the landlord side, it is also inef- 
ficiently manned. There have been, at any rate, great and irrita- 
ting delays in expanding the Act till it is capable of transacting 
the vast amount of business created under it. The machinery 
for working it, rather than the Act itself or its fundamental 
principles, needs improvement. At the present rate of progress, 
it will take from twenty to twenty-five years before the land of 
Ireland shall have passed into the hands of peasant proprietors. 
I imagine that Mr. Bryce, whose heart and intellect and energy 
are wrapped up in the successful conduct of his office, will find 
speedy means to simplify and expedite the workings of the Act. 
Landlordism in Ireland was played out. Everybody realizes that. 
To facilitate its final extinction, it may be necessary ‘n one or 
two particulars to amend the Act of 1903. That Act made no 
provision for the reinstatement of evicted tenants, or for the 
compulsion of refractory landlords who refuse to sell. In both 
points it may hereafter be found advisable to bring in new 
legislation. But these, after all, are details. The grand fact re- 
mains that, taking them as a whole, both landlords and tenants 
have shown themselves more than willing to take advantage of 
the Act and to combine in the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietorship. The land-tenure question is settled; and to be able 
to say that of Ireland means that its greatest source of internal 
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strife is dammed at the fountain-head. There are those, 1 know, 
who still take a gloomy view of the future; who insist that the 
tenants are paying too much for their land; that the Govern- 
ment sooner or later will be unable to collect its instalments of 
the purchase money, and that a no-rent campaign is something 
more than a chimera. There are also those who prophesy that 
the landlords, when once they have pocketed their purchase 
money, will make haste to get out of the country, and so deprive 
it of the advantages of a resident cultured class. I do not be- 
lieve these forebodings. Thousands of Irish peasants purchased 
their holdings before the Act of 1903 was dreamed of. In hardly 
a single instance has there been a failure to remit punctually the 
instalments due to the State. Peasant proprietorship brings such 
energy and enterprise into the cultivation of the land that its 
value and its resulting yield are nearly trebled. As for the land- 
lords, those who were absentees before the Act will continue to 
live abroad. But those who were residents before the Act, un- 
less I am wholly mistaken, will continue residents still. Why 
should they leave? There are no more delightful people on earth 
to live among than the Irish and no more delightful country than 
Ireland. Living is cheap, and those three props of an aristocracy, 
shooting, fishing and hunting, are cheap and abundant also. 
Why should they desert the ancestral house and demesne merely 
because the tenants, with whom they were always at war, have 
become proprietors, with whom they can live at peace? 
Speculations such as these may wait. The outstanding feature 
of the present situation is that the passing of the Purchase Act 
of 1903 has produced what is known in American politics as an 
era of good feeling. It does not, of course, extend to all sections 
and classes and creeds. But the Purchase Act, by uprooting the 
most penetrating cause of dissension in Ireland, has at once sup- 
plemented and been supplemented by those other factors that 
were gradually creating an atmosphere of cooperation and good 
will. Among those other factors, I would give the first place 
to the admirable work of industrial and agricultural betterment 
that is being carried on all over Ireland by the Department of 
which Sir Horace Plunkett is the head, and by the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, of which he was the founder. Men 
must, indeed, be utterly under the curse of politics when they 
will deny the necessity, or seek to impede the workings, of co- 
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operative creameries, dairies, village banks, the development of 
the coast and inland fisheries, the building of a pier here and a 
breakwater there, and the thousand and one practical improve- 
ments that will have to be introduced before the peasants are able 
to make the most of their new position, and before Ireland can 
recover the industrial instinct. It is the fine achievement of 
Sir Horace Plunkett to have opened up, outside of politics and 
religion, a field of labor which lays North and South, Protestant 
and Catholic, Unionist and Nationalist, landlord and tenant, 
farmer and laborer, the town and the country, under impartial 
contribution. This has had already, is having now, and in the 
future will have still more, an immense and mellowing influence. 
It is assisted by that disenchantment with the old type of politics 
that set in after the catastrophe of Parnell’s fall, and has not been 
lessened by the internal bickerings in the Nationalist ranks. Ire- 
land is taking her politics quietly and is interesting herself in 
other things besides. 

Another factor that will help the present Government in its 
Trish policy is the growth of a moderate and rational spirit 
among both English and Irish Unionists. To Lord Dunraven 
is chiefly due the credit for the organization of this new spirit. 
He has gathered around him a considerable body of opinion, that 
is Unionist in the sense that it is opposed to two separate legis- 
latures, but is Nationalist in the sense that it advocates a far 
greater control of Irish affairs by Irishmen. The Unionists who 
agree with Lord Dunraven’s views realize that Unionism, as a 
policy of mere negation, is over and done with; that, if it is to 
have any future at all, it must show, not only sympathy with the 
aspirations of the majority of the Irish people, but also con- 
structive ability; and that there are gross abuses and extrava- 
gances in Irish administration that can be, and ought to be, 
remedied without impairing the Union or the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. It is an open secret that there were more 
than one member in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet who shared these views. 
Mr. Wyndham, the Irish Chief Secretary, was forced by the ex- 
treme Ulsterites to resign office, simply because he believed, and 
was ready to act on his belief, that the time had come for a 
measure of administrative and financial devolution. The task of 
the present Government is to take up Mr. Wyndham’s policy 
where he was obliged to drop it, and to carry it further than he 
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would ever have ventured to. In doing so, the extreme Unionists, 
who hardly yet realize that the question of whether Englishmen 
or Irishmen are to govern Ireland has long ago been settled 
against them, will fight Mr. Bryce and his colleagues with all 
the old-time fury. But moderate Unionists, and there are many 
of them, will sympathize with the Government, will support it, 
or, at least, will abstain from opposing it. As for the National- 
ists, without abating in any way their claim for a separate Parlia- 
ment, they will take what they can get. 

The details and even the scope of the Government’s Irish policy 
are still an official secret. We only know on the assurance of 
the Under-Secretary, Sir Antony MacDonnell, that next year is 
to witness the fulfilment of those hopes which many of the best 
Irishmen have for long entertained. This oracular way of put- 
ting it has whetted speculation, and aroused a multitude of con- 
jectures. I believe it will be found, roughly speaking, that, while 
the Union remains untouched, an Irish Council, consisting for 
the most part of elected members, with a minority of nominated 
members, will be created to control the administration of Irish 
internal affairs, and to have the spending of all the moneys raised 
by taxation in Ireland, and not allocated to Imperial purposes; 
and that Ireland will thus come to occupy, from the financial and 
administrative standpoint, very much the same position towards 
the United Kingdom that the province of Bengal or Madras oc- 
cupies towards the Government of India. To this general con- 
trol over all local affairs, there is one exception to be made—the 
police will remain, as they are now, an Imperial force and will 
not be subject to the new Irish Council. At the same time, they 
will probably be considerably reduced; and I imagine that, when 
Mr. Bryce’s Bill becomes law, they will stand at not more than 
seven thousand. Otherwise, Irishmen will be given virtually 
complete control over their local affairs. If the Imperial Gov- 
ernment were to say to the Irish Council, “ About ten millions 
are raised from Ireland by taxation. We keep two of these 
millions for Imperial purposes and we hand the remainder over 
to you. There are certain fixed charges upon it that will have to 
be met, but the balance which we reckon to be about four or four 
and a half millions a year will be placed unreservedly at your 
disposal for a term of five years ”—if the Imperial Government 
were to say this to the Irish Council, and were to allow Ireland 
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to have the benefit of whatever savings might be effected by Irish 
administration, it would clearly be giving Irishmen a far more 
extensive control over their own affairs than they at present 
possess; it would stimulate them to an efficient and economical 
administration; and it would result in the accumulation of a 
large annual sum of money that could be applied to the task of 
Irish development at the discretion of the Irish Council. This, 
or something like it, is probably what the Government are medi- 
tating. If at the same time they reorganized the wretched sys- 
tem under which Ireland is misgoverned through forty-five over- 
lapping, over-manned Boards and Departments, and if they placed 
Irish private Bills in Parliament as fully under the control of 
an Irish Committee as Scotch Bills are under the control of the 
Scotch Committee, they would, I believe, be laying the founda- 
tions for a settlement of the Irish question that would endure 
for twenty years. On one point, at any rate, every one seems 
agreed, and that is that “something must be done.” It is felt 
on all sides that Ireland is at a crisis of her fate, and that now is 
the hour to clear the ground for that steady constructive work 
which can alone stop the appalling drain of emigration, and make 
of the country a place in which Irishmen may live and earn a 
living wage, 





St. Pererssura, September, 1906. 


PotrticaL and social chaos, without a creative spirit moving 
over the face of the welter, would seem to be a fairly correct de- 
scription of the present condition of things in Russia. It is utter 
anarchy, with no strong man, no efficacious social force, to evolve 
order. The bomb and the “ Browning ”* are the symbols of the 
transitional state from civilization to savagery; “hands up” is 
the war-cry; fire and blood are the accompaniments of the move- 
ment misnamed emancipatory. The committee of the Moderate 
Liberal Party writes: 


“Human life is set at naught: tens, nay hundreds, of murders are 
daily committed; incendiarism, rioting, robbery, are spreading more 
and more throughout the country; the influence of law and authority 
is undermined; falsehood, calumny, deception, have blunted the moral 
sense; enmity and mutual hate have acquired such dimensions that 
they merge into epidemic madness. Parallel with the unavoidable on- 


“The name of a revolver which the Russian revolutionists have adopted. 
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slaught against the antiquated political fabrie goes a struggle against 
every kind of political régime, the combat for political and 
civil liberty often takes a direction which can lead only to the 
loss of all liberty, the campaign for the economic and cultural in- 
terests of the masses, in the forms which are now being imposed, 
threatens to sweep away the remains of material well-being and culture 
and to ruin the nation; while the sanguinary methods of warfare are 
poisoning the public conscience, and sowing in the souls of the people 
the seeds of future hatred, of future quarrels and violence. . . . The 
people themselves can alone save our fatherland from destruction; with- 
out the cooperation of the people no Government can tackle such a 
problem.” 


How difficult the task has become, only those who have recently 
travelled in the Empire can fully realize. A few concrete pic- 
tures, however, may enable the American public to form a more or 
less adequate notion of the difficulty. The first is a scene in the 
daily life of Warsaw, where the destructive forces are perhaps 
stronger than in any other part of Russia, except the Caucasus. 
The sidewalks of some streets are occupied by dragoons, artillery- 
men, foot-soldiers armed to the teeth, while the public walks in 
the middle of the roads, where, in peaceful times, carriages and 
automobiles roll. At eight o’clock in the evening, all doors and 
gates are shut, theatres are empty, trade and commerce are stag- 
nant. Merchandise ordered from Warsaw cannot be forwarded. 
The street-cars are daily held up and the conductors forced to 
hand over their takings to the revolutionists. The Government 
spirit-shops are guarded by five or six men, but they might as well 
be protected by painted wooden soldiers. 

It is two in the afternoon. Along the “ New World ”—one of 
the most frequented thoroughfares of Warsaw — the traffic is 
brisk. Hard by is a Government spirit-shop. Facing it stands 
the patrol, composed of four men and a non-commissioned officer, 
all of them holding their loaded rifles, not on their shoulders nor 
at their feet, but horizontally. They are ready to fire, to march, 
to attack or defend at a moment’s notice; but, meanwhile, every- 
thing is quiet around them. Suddenly, however, a number of 
stalwart young men are in their midst, but so suddenly have they 
appeared that one might feel tempted to think them an appari- 
tion from the other world, were it not that they are armed with 
Brownings, one of which is aimed at the forehead of each soldier. 
“Stand still. Don’t budge, or you shall die,” exclaims one of 
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the youths. And the warriors stand motionless, as though a 
Circean spell had bound them. Meanwhile, the public is sidling 
off quickly, quietly, leaving the street almost deserted. It is not 
wholly deserted, however, for on the opposite side stands a group 
of curious, undaunted onlookers. It needs courage thus to re- 
main, but they evidently have it. And yet they stand as though 
they were ready to run at any moment. Meanwhile, the money in 
the cash-box of the spirit-shop is being taken, swiftly and silent- 
ly, while the servants of the Crown stand looking on with arms 
raised on high, pale faces and tightly pressed lips. And in the 
street the soldiers are still in the quasi-cataleptic pose which they 
took up when the words of command were first uttered by the 
head of the Browning gang. Now the plunderers have done their 
work and are leaving the shop. “Comrades, that will do. Get 
ready. We are off.” “ All right,” is the reply. And the money- 
grabbers have gone. “And now we must be going,” cries the 
leader of the Brownings. “Be quiet. Woe to you if you budge. 
Remember.” Thereupon the striplings walk backwards five, six, 
ten, twelve paces, still keeping the revolvers pointed at the 
soldiers; then they turn swiftly and run like hares. But the 
Tsar’s warriors, too, have recovered life and activity, as by the 
waving of a magician’s wand. They level their rifles and... 
a number of reports are heard in quick succession. The smoke- 
cloud lifts; and on the ground, in various positions, lie the 
corpses of the soldiers. The curious “ onlookers ” on the opposite 
side of the street are now in full flight, and in their hands are 
smoking revolvers. On the following day the newspapers publish 
a short, dry telegram, headed “ Pillage in Warsaw.” 

The attitude of the Russian press calls for comment. One of 
the least respectable of the opposition organs called upon its 
readers to admire the heroism of the assassins at the Premier’s 
house, and to sympathize with them for the sufferings their 
wounds must have caused them! On the other hand, one of the 
most respected newspapers, the organ of Professor Miliukoff, pass- 
ing in review all the measures which the Government might take 
in order to repress such deeds, is criticised for having made fun 
of each and every one of them, and treated the matter flippantly. 
The “ Novoye Vremya” wrote: 


“Jester, desist! You are making fun of blood. You are snigger- 
ing at the shattered limbs of the lifeless and the half dead, at the old 
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men and the children. It is thus that the organ, inspired by the pro- 
fessor of Russian history, Miliukoff, derides, in the discourses of its 
professional clown, the grief of Russia mourning for the victims of 
the 25th of August.” 

The blood bath in Warsaw which the revolutionists caused a 
few days before, killing off the policemen of that city at the 
sound of a trumpet, was actually extolled. One journal wrote: 

“ Almost by the waving of a magician’s wand, in various parts of 
Poland, wholesale murders of police agents were effected. It was un- 
precedented, grandiose! There is something sublime in these mighty 
deeds of red terror. There is something magical in the simultaneity 
and swiftness with which the police were killed off. Enormous hypocrisy 
would be necessary to stigmatize with obloquy the martyr heroes who 
lay down their lives for the holy act of vengeance, heroes in whom 
one thought, one sentiment, is active—to be revenged upon the execu- 
tioners, to free the fatherland from the executioners.” 


Those are city scenes. The crimes perpetrated in the rural 
districts, unprotected by policemen or soldiers, are equally dis- 
gusting, sometimes far more repulsive. There men and women 
are slowly tortured, and little children playfully put to death, 
by beings who profess to be promoting the sacred cause of liberty. 
In Bonhsky, a cashier was taken and tortured until he gave up 
the money of his employers. The revolution required it. In the 
Garvolinsky District, the partisans of liberty attacked the house 
of a man named Rapp, and tortured his wife by burning the soles 
of her feet with candles. In the south of Russia, there is a 
flourishing district which surrounds the iron-works founded many 
years ago by a Welshman, named Hughes. On the night of 
August 31st, a wedding was being celebrated there, and, just 
when the dancing was in full swing, three lads entered and one of 
them threw a bomb on the floor. The bride, her mother, brothers, 
uncle, two sisters, eleven guests and a baby were grievously 
wounded. The bomb-thrower, himself wounded, was arrested, but 
escaped during the night. 

The Empire, until recently one and indivisible, is at present 
split up into three active forces: the Imperial Government, the 
Duma or parliamentary opposition and the Revolutionists. By 
the surviving fittest of these three will the destinies of the Rus- 
sian people ultimately be shaped. The fourth factor, the great 
sluggish mass of peasants, will at most supply those three armies 
with the needful recruits, remaining itself inert, almost indiffer- 
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ent. Unhappily all four sections of the population may be truly 
said to be tarred with the same Asiatic brush: that is to say, 
mingled with their admirable qualities are grave drawbacks 
of a kind so baleful that the good points are thereby often 
wholly neutralized. The Russian “ intellectual,” for example, 
is enthusiastic for liberty and, indeed, for much lesser boons. 
He can suffer all kinds of hardships for it, he is even ready to 
die for it; but he will not wait a reasonable time for it, nor use 
without abusing the degree of liberty which he has temporarily 
secured. Moreover, the Russian revolutionist is eager to ruin the 
country in order to free it from the régime of the Tsar. 

Of the three forces mentioned above, the Duma has been 
weighed and found wanting. It disappointed the most moderate 
hopes. It feebly swerved from its own standpoint, served two 
masters badly, and successively denied them both. For instance, 
the parliamentarians at first condemned Witté’s electoral law, 
which is undoubtedly most defective and unjust, declaring in 
advance that the deputies elected in accordance with it would 
not be true representatives of the nation. But, when they them- 
selves were returned, they forgot this decree of disqualification, 
and deemed themselves representative enough to dismiss the Tsar’s 
ministers, to pardon his would-be assassins, to limit his power in 
every respect, to suspend or violate the constitution, to break the 
laws and to carry on the government of the country without his 
cooperation. But they never once tried to improve the odious 
electoral law. That would have been a suicidal act, and they 
clung very tenaciously to life. Dependent upon the extreme 
element in the country, they feared to undertake anything, how- 
ever patriotic, just or humane, which seemed calculated to estrange 
its sympathies. 

Writing of the political parties which are now being formed for 
the first time and of the Russian intelligent public, Prince 
Trubetskoy sets forth his views very sincerely: 

“Our entire social atmosphere is saturated through and through with 
flunkeyism. The flunkey by his very nature is a chameleon: he can 
dye himself in any hue, become a member of any party. His funda- 
mental property is ubiquity. During the recent war he wrote patriotic 
addresses together with ‘genuine Russian men,’ but that did not hinder 
him from sneering and chuckling at our reverses, nor from sending 
addresses of greeting to the Mikado. He played first fiddle in all the 
reactionary undertakings of the ‘Black Hundred,’ yet he was not the 
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last among the ‘reds’ and in the competition for the prize offered to 
the most thorough radical, he was almost the winner.” 

So long as society is composed of gritless beings of this kind, 
there is little hope that it will save the nation. 

The revolutionists, on the other hand, who number only some 
scores of thousands in a nation of 145,000,000, owe their power- 
ful influence to the definiteness of their aims, their selfless devo- 
tion to the cause, their heedlessness of consequences. They pursue 
their end perserveringly, swerving neither to the right nor to the 
left. To the principles which they lay down they tenaciously 
cling; they recognize certain duties from the fulfilment of which 
they never shrink; fearing nothing, they can dare all. But they 
are mentally abnormal. For they mean to ruin Russia by way of 
regenerating it. They will treat it as the daughters of Pelias 
dealt with their father, cutting him in pieces and boiling him 
in Medea’s caldron, whence he was to emerge renewed in youth 
and vigor, but did not. The Russian revolution is synonymous 
with anarchy. Its methods are inhuman. Its agents are killing 
off the servants of the monarchy, old and young, rich and poor, 
Governors of States and petty policemen. They butcher these 
and their families with perfect serenity, sparing neither sex nor 
age. They also take the lives of bystanders without ruth, muti- 
late or maim a hundred passers-by in order to blow up one man 
whose only offence is that he wears the Tsar’s uniform. One day 
on the stroke of twelve they blew out the brains of most of the 
policemen on duty in Warsaw. Every day scores of constables, 
detectives, gendarmes, officers are being stabbed, shot, blown up, 
drowned, hanged or burned. Terror is now seizing hold of these 
obscure victims. Military leaders affirm that the bravest army 
will be put to flight if twenty per cent. of its soldiers are dis- 
abled by an attack. The annihilation of a smaller percentage will 
cause a similar panic in the ranks of undisciplined civil servants. 
The State cannot get men to sacrifice their lives for a few dollars 
a week. Soon there may be no protection for the inhabitants, 
except that which revolutionists, disguised as policemen, are will- 
ing to give. And then? 

The Premier Stolypin is one of the sincerest patriots that ever 
held a ministerial portfolio. His good intentions are proverbial. 
Moreover, he means what he says, and his language abounds in 
humanitarian maxims. He would not wantonly hurt a fly, much 
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less an anarchist in trouble. Being a fanatical Liberal, he will 
eschew dictatorial methods even though the Empire perish in 
consequence. He worships legality and means to win or lose by 
relying upon the respect for law which he hopes to engraft on the 
people. His critics maintain that he might save the lives of the 
police and of the officials who are being daily “potted” like 
snipe or grouse, if only he would use vigorous methods or adopt 
measures that are unpopular. But he nobly withstands the temp- 
tation, and the tale of victims waxes greater and greater every 
day. He has had human beasts treated like gentlemen and 
tried in the fairest way. His maxim is: Do nothing of which 
an English or American statesman would be ashamed. He ap- 
peals to his agents to observe the law strictly, and he exhorts the 
nation to do the same. But his words fall upon deaf ears. The 
friends and defenders of the Monarchy are being killed off or 
frightened away. The revolutionists are getting their own parti- 
sans appointed in their place. Many of the trusted agents of the 
Government are therefore allies of the enemy, ready to open the 
doors of the fortress. The end of Tsardom seems at hand. 

The only crime punished under M. Stolypin’s régime is loyalty 
to the Tsar, fidelity to one’s civic duty. Policemen, detectives, 
watchmen, officers, civil servants are caught between hammer 
and anvil, and annihilated. The anarchists attack them with 
bullets, and the Government protects them with words. Their 
places are being filled by revolutionists, and it is really to these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing and to their love of law and order that 
the Premier is now confidently appealing. 

It is in this way that the Cabinet is utilizing the months that 
must elapse before the Duma meets. Ministers resemble well- 
meaning reformers who, during a truce between two belligerent 
nations,should by means of suasive humanitarian discourses induce 
one of them to rely upon peace heing concluded and to forego all 
preparation for continuing the campaign, while the other belliger- 
ent was working day and night to renew the war. Truly, the 
Tsar’s position is tragical. He has received no thanks from his 
people for enormous concessions, and no help from his Ministers 
for his implicit trust. But close observers affirm that, of all the 
advisers to whem he has hearkened since the revolution began, 
there has probably been none so dangerous to him, his dynasty 
and the cause of Russian monarchy as Piotr Arkadyevich Stolypin. 
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Monpay, September 24. The Necessity of Woman Suffrage. 

We are convinced that the time has arrived when the welfare 
of the Nation would be most effectually conserved by conferring 
upon women the privilege of voting and holding political office. 
The claim of leaders of the cause that the franchise should be 
granted because of a presumed inherent right we cannot admit. 
Whether or not in strict conformity with purely ethical considera- 
tions, it is nevertheless a fact of surpassing moment that, since 
the world began, the possession of power has depended upon abil- 
ity to acquire and hold it. Practically, there has been no change 
in this regard, certainly since the German barons took possession 
of the valley of the Rhine; and, theoretically, custom of long 
prevalence often confers authority equal to that of written law. 
Man himself is not permitted in this country to vote except in com- 
pliance with arbitrary regulations, which universally disfranchise 
him until he reaches the age of twenty-one, and frequently during 
his entire lifetime. 

Advocates of the change only weaken their case by resting it 
upon the untenable proposition that the action of the founders of 
the Republic in restricting suffrage to their own sex was im- 
moral. Nor do they strengthen it by insisting that the policy was 
unwise. The women of a century, or even half a century, ago were 
notoriously unfitted for the performance of political acts. They 
possessed neither of the requisites—education and experience. 

But mighty progress began with the recognition of mental 
alertness as the chief ingredient of real attractiveness in women 
and was greatly enhanced by the sense of responsibility aroused 
by their acquirement of rights in property. To-day we are satis- 
fied that the intellectual equipment of the average American 
woman is quite equal to that of the medial man. Morally, it is 
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admitted, she is his superior, and therein lies the basis ef eur cen- 
viction that as a matter, not of right, but of policy, she should be 
taken into full political partnership. 

The three evils most menacing to the country to-day are (1) 
debasement of moral standards in politics and business, (2) 
absorption by a few, at unwarranted cost to the many, of the com- 
mon wealth, and (3) unreasonable and violent expression of re- 
sentment by the multitude. With each of these perils the American 
woman is quite as competent to cope as the American man. That 
she would be less tolerant of moral deficiency in a candidate for 
public office requires no demonstration ; that, as a careful house- 
holder and ambitious mother constantly practising economies for 
the advancement of her children, she would take an active part 
in restraining monopolies from adding undue profits to the cost 
of general living seems evident; that her keen personal interest in 
the preservation and protection of homes and property would 
inevitably constitute her a conservative balance against the in- 
creasing horde of foreign-born voters may also, we submit, be 
accepted as a certainty. 

The time for the effective use of the once-sound objection that 
she would not exercise the privilege, we believe, is past. Until 
recently, the necessity for woman’s influence in politics has not 
been apparent; it is now, and it will become increasingly so 
during the next few years. It is true, doubtless, that at the 
moment the average woman is not adequately equipped with in- 
formation respecting public affairs; but may not this be due 
chiefly to the absence of occasion for its acquirement? Moreover, 
is it certain that she is not even now as well qualified, at least, 
as the average unit in the great mass of American voters? And, 
at the very worst, would not her mere instinct afford a guide 
wiser and safer than the sordid motives which now actuate so 
great a proportion of the electorate? 

For the purposes, therefore, of purifying the ballot, of es- 
tablishing and maintaining lofty standards as to the qualifica- 
tions required of candidates for public office, of effecting 
an evener distribution of earnings, of providing a heavier balance 
of disinterestedness and conservatism against greed and radical- 
ism, we reiterate the expression of our firm belief that universal 
suffrage has now become, not only desirable, but almost a para- 
mount necessity. 
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TurspaY, September 25. Of Sleeping, Dreaming and Snoring. 

CoNSIDERING the fact that a person living the allotted period 
passes fully twenty years in bed, it is questionable whether sleep 
engages its just proportion of the attention of mankind. Attempts 
to diagnose sleep, so to speak, have been singularly futile. Why 
one person finds it easy to drop into normal unconsciousness al- 
most at will, while another, of apparently similar physical condi- 
tion, strives in vain for repose, is a problem that still continues to 
baffle scientific inquiry. That sleep of itself is a boon of inesti- 
mable value we all know, and yet the precise duration producing the 
greatest benefit has not been even approximately determined. The 
Duke of Wellington’s famous prescription of six hours for a man, 
seven for a woman and eight for a fool has just been formally 
repudiated by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. A series of experiments upon representatives of the three 
classes convinced the learned men that the allowance in each case 
was too small. Further than this, however, they conserva- 
tively forbore to commit themselves. They would not even go 
on record as to the necessity of dividing humankind into classes 
at all. 

Experience seems to indicate that nature decrees a longer period 
of unconsciousness for the young than for the old, but it is by 
no means certain. that the successful training of the will to in- 
duce longer periods of recuperative repose would not prolong life. 
An experiment of one of the British professors bears directly upon 
this notion. He had prepared several arithmetical problems, 
equally difficult of solution. Then he arranged to be awakened 
after having slept half an hour at one time,an hour at another, and 
so on. He found as a result that his mental condition was quite 
as effective in application to mathematics after sleep of half an 
hour, as it was after that of several hours. But similar experi- 
ment, designed to test his memory, definitely established the fact 
that power of recollection grew in proportion to the duration of 
mental rest. It may be, therefore, that the pathetic loss of memory 
by old people is due to too little sleep. If so, there is no doubt that 
a remedy could be obtained through the exercise of will power in 
changing the habit. The familiar theory that one hour of sleep 
before midnight is more beneficial than twice as much after mid- 
night seems readily confirmed in practice, and yet, so far as we 
are informed, nobody has taken the trouble to carry this idea to 
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its logical conclusion, and regularly retire at dusk and rise before 
dawn. 

There certainly is good reason to suspect that our entire general 
method of living, so far as differentiation of waking and sleeping 
hours is concerned, is wrong, but it does not seem as yet to have 
occurred to the learned men to make the simple experiments 
requisite to the acquirement of exact knowledge. Any one, of 
course, can do it to his own satisfaction, but the individual result 
of an unscientific test would be far from conclusive. An effort by 
one of our own societies to determine whether there may not be 
in this simple revolution of hours a universal panacea for Amer- 
ican nerves, would seem to be in order. We should not, of course, 
anticipate any immediate effect, whatever the result of such ex- 
perimentation, because human nature is obstinate, and long even- 
ings by the fireside are notoriously agreeable. One effect, generally 
considered highly desirable, we suspect would be certain. Almost 
surely such sleep would be less dreamful, and, consequently, accord- 
ing to both the learned men and experience, more restful physically 
and more recuperative mentally. But here again practice would 
encounter the serious obstacle of disinclination. Dreaming either 
by day or by night is one of the greatest of luxuries. It is not, of 
course, a physical necessity, since we all know many persons who 
never dream at all, and yet continue to be exasperatingly health- 
ful. But observation teaches us that such persons invariably are 
most uninteresting. They may and often do possess in a notable 
degree sweetness of disposition, but they are so devoid of imagina- 
tion as to be out of touch with the fantasies of existence. 

We should, therefore, strongly encourage the cultivation of the 
habit of dreaming; not, however, to the limit of demanding ex- 
pression through snoring, which to us has ever seemed a repre- 
hensible practice and a just cause for divorce. Excuse upon the 
ground of unpreventability is absurd. If snoring were merely 
an obnoxious utterance of unconscious emotions, it might be wo- 
fully endured, but in fact it is a purely physical manifestation 
of the effect of excessive indulgence in food and drink, or of 
ignorance of good form in recumbency. We may conclude gener- 
ally that “early to bed, early to rise,” continues to produce the 
beneficial effects accorded by tradition to the habit, and that less 
turning of night into day would add materially to the sum of 
human happiness. 
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Wepnespay, September 26. Of Honesty in Advertising. 

THat advertising pays is a fact now generally recognized ; but 
it is still an open question whether truthful advertisements pro- 
duce results equal to those of announcements which, if not quite 
deceitful, are nevertheless obvious exaggerations. The first ex- 
ponent of paid-for publicity on a large scale was a famous man- 
ager of circuses to whom was accredited the cynical observation 
that “the American people love to be humbugged.” It is a sig- 
nificant fact, however, that the practice of that able showman did 
not conform to his precept, and that the continuance of his suc- 
cess was really due to the excellence of his productions. Doubt- 
less, he was as well aware of this truth as anybody else, and 
merely chuckled over the additional advertising obtained at no 
cost, through a witty observation that could not fail to appeal to 
the American sense of humor. Second only to the showman in 
using what seemed to be a daring innovation, was the publisher 
of a story-paper, who, also, always gave more than he promised. 

Not a few ambitious emulators of these pioneers mistook the 
true cause of their successes and endeavored to achieve similar 
benefits by mere pronouncements, without regard to accuracy. 
But it did not take long, for merchants especially, to discover that 
lasting gain could not be obtained in this manner, and year by 
year they have become more heedful of the injunction that, irre- 
spective of its inherent merit, honesty is the best policy. It is, 
therefore, a curious and interesting fact that, of those who are 
still convinced of the efficacy of the apparently mistaken notion 
that gross exaggeration is essential to attracting public attention, 
the most conspicuous are themselves purveyors of advertising. 
An example before us is the prospectus of a comparatively new 
periodical, which, we are informed by the enthusiastic publisher, 
“is not only an unprecedented success,” but “has at once taken 
a position in the front line.” Curiously enough, so simple a 
method as reducing its price enabled it to immediately “ strike 
the key-note of success,” which it is sure to maintain because 
“probably never before has there been such a list of prominent 
writers of world-wide reputation engaged by a single publisher.” 
In conclusive confirmation of these broad assertions, the publisher 
submits the expert opinion of a distinguished statesman—whose 
books, incidentally, he prints—to the effect that “it is by a long 
shot best of all the August magazines.” 
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Now, each of these assertions is untrue and known to be untrue, 
not only by the publisher responsible for them, but probably even 
by the kindly disposed statesman, and surely by the experienced 
reader. If, by chance, there should be a person sufficiently credulous 
to make an experimental purchase only to find that he had been 
deceived, what, we wonder, is the effect upon his mind anticipated 
by the publisher? Probably that, while recognizing the artifice, he 
might nevertheless be convinced that the product was really worth 
the smaller purchase price required and that he would continue 
to be a customer. The chief aim, however, we suspect to be to 
get his attention at all hazards, by whatever method. 

This is only a minor illustration of a practice which seems 
reprehensible and is becoming rather more general. Publishers of 
books, for example, have discovered, or think they have discovered, 
that an effective inducement to a prospective purchaser is the 
knowledge that many persons have bought and presumably read 
with delight the offered product. Hence the frequency of an- 
nouncements to the effect that so many thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, of copies of a certain book, usually a novel, have been 
sold or at least printed. We do not doubt that some reputable 
houses are scrupulously exact in making such statements; but, 
in the majority of cases, the figures present a woful exaggeration. 
We have too much respect for the intelligence of the American 
public to believe that they are regarded seriously, and yet their 
presentation must have some effect or publishers would not persist 
in the usage. 

So, too, in respect to the circulation claimed for periodicals. 
False claims are the rule rather than otherwise. We know a pub- 
lisher who refuses to make any statement whatever, simply because 
he has a prejudice against misrepresentation and his chief com- 
petitor has not. He does not consider it a part of his duty to 
challenge the assertion of another, even though he knows it to 
be false. Consequently, although certain that many thousand 
more copies of his periodical are sold than of his competitor’s, 
he is obliged to require the prospective customer to convince 
himself of the fact unaided. We doubt if he suffers material loss 
of desirable trade by reason of his attitude, and yet the predica- 
ment is surely awkward and ought not to be. At times we have 
secretly hoped that some of our professional reformers would 
attack the problem and effect a wholesome change, but this is 
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probably too much to ask, or even dream of, since their own 
vehicles of expression are as a rule the worst offenders. After 
all, experience has convinced us that the quality of a publication 
itself is usually a sufficient guarantee of its popularity among 
people whose attention is worth having, and that heedfulness of 
exactitude in the advertising of wares is, in the long run, both 
politic and profitable. 





THURSDAY, September 27. England, the United States and Cuba. 

THERE has just come to light an official letter addressed by 
Lord Palmerston, when Prime Minister of Great Britain, to 
Charles Francis Adams, our representative at the Court of St. 
James’s during the Civil War, which possesses a peculiar interest 
at this time. It is dated June 30, 1862, and reads in part as 
follows: 


“TI desire now, through you, to say a word of solemn warning to your 
people, whose earnest well-wisher I am. For eighty-four years the 
United States has been in a condition of internal peace and of steadily 
growing prosperity. For seventy-six years this peace and prosperity 
have obtained under her own independent government. Mer peace, 
prosperity and independence are now menaced, for of all possible evils 
that can befall the United States the worst is the evil of anarchy into 
which civil war and revolutionary disturbances will assuredly throw 
her. Whoever is responsible for armed revolution and outrage, whoever 
is responsible in any way for the condition of the affairs that now ob- 
tains, is an enemy of the United States, and doubly heavy is the re- 
sponsibility of the man who, affecting to be the especial champion of 
United States independence, takes any step which will jeopardize that 
independence. For there is just one way in which American inde- 
pendence can be secured, and that is for the American people to show 
their ability to continue in their path of peaceful and orderly progress. 
This nation asks nothing of the United States save that it shall continue 
to develop as it has developed during the past eighty-four years, that 
it shall know and practise the orderly liberty which will assuredly bring 
an ever-increasing measure of peace and prosperity. Our intervention 
in United States affairs will only come if the United States herself 
shows that she has fallen into the insurrectionary habit, that she lacks 
the self-restraint necessary to peaceful self-government and that her 
contending factions have plunged the country into anarchy. 

I solemnly adjure all American patriots to band together to sink 
all differences and personal ambitions, and to remember that the only 
way that they can preserve the independence of the republic is to pre- 
vent the necessity of outside interference by rescuing it from the anarchy 
of civil war. I earnestly hope that this word of adjuration of mine, given 
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in the name of the British people, the stanchest friends and well-wishers 
of the United States that there are in all the world, will be taken as 
it is meant, will be seriously considered and will be acted upon, and if 
so acted upon America’s permanent independence and her permanent 
success as a republic are assured.” 


The communication, although ostensibly of a personal nature, 
was apparently intended for President Lincoln after the battle of 
Bull Run, but it never reached him. Whether it was suppressed 
by Mr. Adams or, as some believe, by Queen Victoria before it 
could be despatched to the embassy is undetermined. Indeed, it 
may be a spurious composition altogether, though there seem to 
be internal evidences of genuineness. Speculation upon what 
might have happened if the letter had reached President Lincoln 
would now, of course, be idle; but there can be no doubt that the 
consequences would have been far-reaching. Its singular interest 
at this time lies in the fact that a more precise statement of our 
attitude towards Cuba could not be penned. It is even more ex- 
act, though less explicit, than President Roosevelt’s warning 
through the Cuban minister to President Palma. 


Fray, September 28. Of Editors and their Critics. 

It is not uncommon to hear unappreciated genius speak up, 
especially with sarcastic reference to the “intellectual preten- 
sions ” of editors of magazines whose business it is to choose from 
many stories submitted a few for publication. Formerly, disap- 
pointed authors were prone to accuse these unfortunate judges of 
forming a ring around personal favorites; but gradually this ac- 
cusation has yielded to recognition of the inevitable effect of 
keener competition. It is found necessary now, therefore, to con- 
vict the entire body of incompetency, and mere numerical en- 
largement has made this almost as difficult as to indict a whole 
people. Still, it may be done, if an anonymous correspondent of 
a conspicuous newspaper be believed and his deduction be ac- 
cepted. 

It seems that a casual discussion with a “ non-literary friend ” 
led to the making of a test—“ one perhaps of questionable pro- 
priety, but nevertheless a test, and a relentless one,” namely: 
“One of Kipling’s most popular short stories was selected. The 
environment of the tale was English, but as the story depended 
little on local color the scene was easily transferred to America. 
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An entire change of names of characters was accomplished after 
eonsiderable mental effort. Aside from this, I give my word of 
honor not a paragraph, a line, a word or a punctuation was 
changed.” The manuscript so prepared-was typewritten and sent 
to sixteen periodicals, comprising, of the first class, “ Harper’s,” 
“ The Century,” and “ Scribner’s.” Each of the sixteen editors de- 
clined the story, with the stereotyped form of thanks. “ Finally, 
to make the position of the undiscerning publishers superlatively 
ridiculous, the manuscript was forwarded to Kipling’s original 
publishers of the story. After an interval of about seven weeks 
we received a letter containing a check and acceptance. The 
check was returned by us, with the explanation that the story 
was to be amplified into a novel, and in due time we received our 
manuscript back. This experience is as true as the result was 
preposterous, and is a commentary and a reflection on somebody’s 
intellectual pretensions—upon whose we will leave it for the pub- 
lic to decide.” 

To the writer, and doubtless to his non-literary friend, the re- 
sult of this stupid fraud seems conclusive. Really, it is scarce- 
ly even indicative. We have no means of ascertaining the precise 
reasons why each of the sixteen editors returned the manuscript, 
but we do happen to know the cause of two rejections. It was 
sufficient for one editor, for example, to recall that he had de- 
clined the story when submitted originally by Mr. Kipling’s 
representative. To another it was a matter of weary routine. 
Each month brings to his desk so many meritorious stories and 
articles which, on the presumption that they have been forgotten, 
some witless investigator, prying into the ways of the literary 
world, has doctored in a similar manner, that long ago he ceased 
to rebuke or invite any controversy whatsoever with the dishonest 
sender. 

If the equally censurable maker of this “ test” gave his true 
name, he may rest assured that it has found its proper place upon 
more than one well-laden blacklist. He, however, was probably 
more cautious than his prototype who called in person upon a 
certain editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” of the name of William 
Dean Howells, and, producing a poem and courteous note of 
declination, indignantly demanded an explanation. “Do you 
mean to intimate that this is not a good poem?” he challenged. 
“ By no means,” hastily remonstrated Mr. Howells; “I think it 
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is very good indeed.” “Then why ”—in a somewhat mollified 
tone—‘‘do you decline it? I consider it the best I have ever 
written.” “Ah, well,” said Mr. Howells, “after all, we have 
very few differences of opinion. Do you know,” he added in his 
gentlest voice, “ I have long regarded it as the best that Tennyson 
has ever written.” 

But it was the purpose of our smacking inquirer “to make the 
position of the undiscerning publishers superlatively ridiculous,” 
and he flatters himself. that he succeeded when he won acceptance 
and a check from the publishers of the original story by Kipling. 
He may, therefore, be justified in claiming that he has brought “a 
reflection upon the intellectual pretensions” of one out of sixteen 
editors by demonstrating his ignorance or lapse of memory. 
Further than that he seems only to have convicted himself and his 
non-literary friend of moral perversion in having practised gross 
deception, to the possible injury of an innocent person, and of 
pitiful cowardice in hiding behind anonymity. 


Saturpay, September 29. Should Waiters Wear Beards? 

Worp comes from Rome to the effect that the Waiters’ Union 
of the Eternal City has decreed that hereafter each member shall 
wear a beard. The brief news paragraph bearing this interesting 
information does not contain the various “ whereases ” which un- 
doubtedly preceded and stated the reasons for the resolution, but 
undoubtedly the action was a revolt against the indication of 
servitude. In taking this view the waiters had a precedent of 
long standing, since, according to Tacitus, even the ancient Ger- 
mans regarded a clean-shaven face as a sign of menial occupation. 

In the eyes of our Biblical forebears, the beard was almost 
sacred, and it was so universally worn that the great lawgiver, in- 
stead of proscribing the use of the razor, forbade the chosen people 
to “mar” so much as the “ corners of their beards.” Also when 
Hanun wished to humiliate David’s messengers, he shaved one 
side of their faces, and when they returned to their master they 
were obliged to become social recluses until their hair should grow 
again. In more modern times customs have varied widely. The 
fantastic trimming into formal shapes corresponding to old- 
fashioned box-hedges began during Elizabeth’s reign, and has 
continued to a greater or less degree to the present day. In 
England now a gentleman is supposed to wear a mustache, and 
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until comparatively recently the growth of one was the first ambi- 
tion of the youth of this country. It is hardly ten years since the 
American usage changed, but the revolution was so complete, 
when it did arrive, that nowadays young men are almost invariably 
clean-shaven, and their elders are gradually yielding to the 
new fashion. 

Why the absence of a beard was regarded by the Germans as a 
sign of servitude is not recorded, but in recent times the custom, 
as applied especially to waiters, undoubtedly had its origin in 
regard for neat and cleanly appearance. Mere contemplation of 
flowing beards in proximity to plates of soup would seem to in- 
dicate sufficient ground for the present arrangement to justify 
its continuance. Hairdressers have certain, though unsatisfying, 
excuse for utilizing their beards as convenient receptacles for their 
various combs, but a waiter has no such practical extenuation. 
In fact, the modern germ theory alone probably would suffice to 
deprive him of the privilege. Moreover, as we have pointed out, 
in this country the clean-shaven face is no longer a sign of servi- 
tude, but rather an evidence of freedom from blemish. There is 
also a growing indisposition on the part of those who do actually 
serve to resent the recognized signs of their occupation. 

We question whether ever again the beard or mustache will be- 
come popular. After all, women make fashions for men as well as 
for themselves, and the ticklishness inseparable from a growth of 
wiry hair in the vicinity of the lips, we are informed, has become 
in their view obnoxious. If it be true, then, as we suspect it is, 
that the chief purpose of American men is to gratify those whom 
they are pleased to idealize, no general response to the movement 
inaugurated in the Eternal City need be anticipated here. 





Monpay, October 1. The Hearst Force in the Scales. 

“On one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for 
vested rights, strict observance of public faith; on the other is a 
demagogue, ranting about the tyranny of the capitalists and usur- 
ers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink cham- 
pagne and to ride in a carriage while thousands of honest folk 
are in want of necessaries.” These are not our words depicting 
the present political situation in the State of New York; they ap- 
pear in a letter addressed to an American in 1857 by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, and were meant to be prophetic of a condi- 
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tion sure, in the judgment of the famous essayist, te arise 
in this country. Foreseeing periods of industrial depression and 
general adversity, he searchingly inquired : 


“Through such seasons the United States will have to pass in the 
eourse of the next century, if not of this. How will you pass through 
them? I heartily wish you good deliverance; but my reason and my 
wishes are at war, and I cannot help foreboding the worst. It is quite 
plain that your government will never be able to restrain a distressed 
and discontented majority. For, with you, the majority is the govern- 
ment, and has the rich, who are always in the minority, absolutely at 
its mercy. The day will come when, in the State of New York, a multi- 
tude of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a Legislature. Is 
it possible to doubt what sort of a Legislature will be chosen?.... 
Which of the two candidates is likely to be preferred by a workman 
who hears his children cry for bread? 

“TI seriously apprehend you will, in some such season of adversity 
as I have described, do things that will prevent prosperity from return- 
ing; that you will act like people who should, in a season of scarcity, 
devour all the seed-corn, and thus make the next year not one of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. 

“There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the 
distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is nothing 
to stop you. Your constitution is all sail and no anchor. As I said 
before, when a society has entered on its downward progress, either 
civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of government with a strong hand or your republic 
will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth.” 


Undoubtedly, our present plight is that set down with notable 
precision by the historian in the opening sentence. We have on 
the one side the “ statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith,” and on the other the 
ranting demagogue appealing to envy. There is no question of 
principle such as is usually involved in political controversies, no 
issue in respect to public policy or methods of governance, no call 
for wise determination of disputed theories—only the ferocious 
onslaught of a mob foreseen by Macaulay as constituting the final 
issue of popular government. The ordeal is not pleasant, but it was 
inevitable and may be undergone with at least the comforting re- 
flection that a time more favorable in the eyes of believers in 
democracy could not have been chosen. 

It is, indeed, a fortuitous circumstance that one cause of the 
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uprising is unexampled prosperity rather than the adversity an- 
ticipated by the historian. The people are not in the position of 
their prototypes, notably in France, who had nothing to lose and 
therefore everything to gain. General contentment, in fact, would 
prevail but for the fomentation of a covetous spirit by an evil 
force, whose progress has been accelerated by the stupidity charac- 
teristic of greed and manifest in ostentation. Deprived of the 
solid foundation of an almost universal revolt against the exercise 
of monopoly privilege for private profit, the present appeal to 
passion would have fallen upon deaf ears. Bribery, coercion, 
effrontery, intrigue, deceit, braggadocio and brutality are effective 
weapons, but not sufficient in themselves to plunge a great city 
into political chaos and effect the assassination of a time-honored 
National organization. Not the depraved alone have abetted the 
malign influence; only last year thousands of good citizens lent 
furtive aid at the polls in order to emphasize their demand for 
reform of present practices. 

It is our belief that this determining element will go no further 
along the hateful road. The nauseating effect of mere contempla- 
tion of association with the creatures branded by each other as 
“thugs,” “criminals,” “blackmailers,” “ brothel-keepers” and 
“ thieves,” who kissed the rod at Buffalo, should prove an ade- 
quate deterrent. Even so, if the Republican party had failed to 
place in nomination a genuine reformer, of personal independence, 
recognized probity, proven capacity and utter fearlessness, the 
doubt and the menace would have remained. Fortunately, leader- 
ship prevailed over bossism. Honest men need no longer feel the 
necessity of using an evil force as a club, and the issue is clearly 
drawn between honor and ignominy, between credit and disgrace. 





TUESDAY, October 2. Reform of a Great Commonwealth. 

It is refreshing, indeed, to turn from enforced consideration of 
the wretched political conditions of New York to appreciation 
of the vivid account of the redemption of Pennsylvania related in 
this Review by Mr. Wayne Mac Veagh. The Quaker State and, 
more poignantly, the Quaker City, have been so long associated in 
our minds with all that is sordid and corrupt that expectation or 
even hope of the dawn of a better day seemed chimerical. But 
now we are gladdened by the testimony of this veteran observer 
that deliverance has been achieved. It was a feat made possible 
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only by the passing away of the master minds of political deprav- 
ity that dominated the great commonwealth for so many years. 
Even more gratifying than the realization itself is the method of 
accomplishment. There was no resort to demagogic appeals, no 
pandering to vicious passions, no general excoriation of all per- 
sons in authority. The citizens of Pennsylvania were aroused by 
disinterested, patriotic men and a fearless, yet self-respecting, 
press to an unhappy sense of their deplorable political state, 
and forthwith they set to work, soberly and discriminatingly, 
but sternly and unremittingly, to effectuate a remedy. We 
were aware that they were making progress; but we had 
no comprehension of the completeness of their success until 
Mr. Mac Veagh set down the notable results. It is fitting that 
he, the first citizen of the State and the most courageous and 
efficient of public servants, whether in official position or in pri- 
vate life, should have been the one to make the record. There is 
a touch of pathos in his closing reference to the fact that “ these 
great reforms have come too late to be of service to many of the 
veteran fighters in the cause of honest politics ”; but to him, the 
leader of the righteous movement, we know that the consumma- 
tion is in very truth full recompense. Well may his neighbors and 
helpers join with this honored man, in the ripeness of his years, 
in “reverently thanking God,” not only for what has been ac- 
complished, but also for the truly American way in which the good 


work was done. 


WepnespayY, October $. | Conventional or Unconventional Morality. 
We have received the following interesting letter: 


“To THE Epitor oF ‘THE NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW’: 

“ Sir,—I have just read your comment upon my review of ‘ Helena 
Richie.’ 

“There is a point that I am obliged to reply to, and beg you to give 
- me space to do so. You say: ‘That restive spirits should chafe at the 
conventional morality we can understand because there are and in the 
nature of things can be no other morals. To advocate unconventionality 
in morals is to uphold immorality itself.’ I know that in making 
that statement you are radically mistaken. My Lord and Master, and 
yours, was Himself crucified because of unconventional morality. 
During His mission, He constantly said to the people, ‘It has been 
said unto you,’ or ‘you have heard,’ or ‘you have been taught,’ which 
is equivalent to ‘ conventional morality says,’—but ‘I say unto you,’ and 
then He gave a different and a higher command. Again He said, 
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Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 

the Pharisees [the conventional folk of that day], ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ His ideal of morality was so far 
above conventional morality that even now, after two thousand years 
(and some strides have been made in that time), it is still looked upon 
as theoretically beautiful but practically impossible. I can myself con- 
ceive of nothing more unconventional than a consistent Christian. How 
many of us, for example, live up to the injunction given to the young 
man in the episode you quote in your Diary for September 2lst, 
that we sell all that we have and give to the poor, and yet that 
was definitely the Christian injunction if we wished to be perfect. 
How many of us avoid riches that we may be more nearly within reach 
of the Kingdom of Heaven? It would be most unconventional to do so. 
We are not, even, like the young man in the Gospel, for his ‘ heart was 
heavy,’ while most of us conventionally rejoice in such riches as we 
can scrape together. Whereas Christ told us (and I speak of Him as 
the Head and Fountain of morality) that His call was to such as felt 
the burden of sin; that His disciples should be known as bearing a 
cross and as despised and rejected of men. But surely it is unconven- 
tional to be despised and rejected! Christ Himself ate with publicans 
and sinners, healed on the Sabbath day, defended His disciples for not 
fasting, sanctified sorrow and repentance and forgiveness (none of these 
are conventional virtues!), although, for that matter, long before 
Christ’s coming, it was authoritatively said: ‘Because thou hast rent 
thy clothes and wept before Me, I also have heard thee, saith the Lord.’ 

“It was on account of unconventional morality that Socrates was 
invited to drink hemlock. ‘I do nothing,’ he said, ‘but go about ex- 
horting you to virtue,’ but the habit was so unconventional as to be 
highly annoying to the good Athenians, who did not care any more than 
people do to-day for too many searching questions into the nature of 
true goodness. 

“St. Francis of Assisi was converted in so unconventional a way as 
to bring down upon his head the curses of his father, the reproaches of 
his mother and a stoning by his townspeople, but he continued through- 
out his whole career an unremitting battle against the conventional 
morality of his day. It was for unconventional ideals or truths that 
Bruno, Galileo, Savonarola all suffered, but once one begins to name 
the great unconventional folk we are encompassed by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, and I think you must see that as there is a step below conven- 
tionality, which is lawlessness, so also there are many steps above it, 
and that to advocate unconventionality is not to uphold immorality. 
Discontent may mean a desire for higher things as well as a desire for 
lower. 

“ As to ‘ Helena Richie,’ it is difficult to know the exact meed of praise 
to give a new book by a popular author. I see one critical journal pro- 
elaims this novel ‘a perfect book.’ I should be conscientiously unable 
to say that of any book that I recall on the spur of the instant, except 
the Gospel of St. John, but I think, when I say a book is readable and 
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pleasant, I mean as much as the writer who said it was ‘a perfect book.’ 
If, however, twenty-five years from now Mrs. Deland’s ‘ Helena Richie’ 
ranks, as you suggest, with Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,’ I shall be 
proven a very undiscerning critic. 

“TI did not say that the leading back of a bruised and sullied soul 
by the hand of a little child ‘was not deep enough to make a serious 
impression.’ I said (N. A. R., p. 550) that it was not deeply enough 
felt to make a serious impression—my whole plea being that while 
there is sin and suffering and anguish in the world we must beware 
lest we take them too lightly. I found myself somewhat shocked and 
at bay, that I had been able to read the book, dealing, as it does, with 
so serious a phase of evil, once to myself and once aloud, with perfect 
cheerfulness and even some merriment. I was struck by the fact that 
one could not have read ‘Anna Karénina’ and come out thus un- 
scathed. Aristotle has told us that the function of tragedy is to purge 
the emotions by depicting scenes of terror and pity,—the book seemed 
to me too lightly done to effect this. But I am little concerned to 
prove my estimate of any given book just. The difference of opinion 
is very likely a difference in the habitual use of words. I am, however, 
very much concerned to refute your statement that an appeal against 
conventionality is an appeal for immorality. 

I an, sir, etce., 
LovuIse COLLIER WILLCOx. 


“ September the 23rd, 1906.” 
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